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DU PONT’S GREENEWALT 
Cellophane, nylon, a wrinkleproof suit—and the H-bomb. 





N these two photographs you see a strik- 
I ing example of the importance of the 
right floor. The lower picture shows a 
much more inviting place than the one 
at the top. Actually, it’s the same restau- 
rant 48 hours later. The big improvement 
in its appearance 1s due to just one change 
—a new Hoor of Armstrong's Linoleum, 

As is often the case, the old floor had 
grown shabby without being noticed. Its 
dingy appearance detracted from the feel- 
ing of cleanliness. One of the most impor- 
tant factors in the decoration of the room 
had been neglected 

The new floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
brought the whole place to life, made it 
more inviting, Now this restaurant has a 
flair that sets it apart from the average. 
The interior is a lot brighter, too, because 


the new floor reflects so much more light. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum was the right 
flooring choice for this restaurant because 
it offered the greatest combination of ad- 
vantages. For its modest cost, it will deliver 
vears of service. Spill d things can be 
mopped up quickly from its smooth sur- 
face without leaving a trace. Its cushioning 
effect makes it comfortable to walk on, re- 
duces the clatter of footsteps. 

Perhaps a new floor will improve the ap- 
pearan eof your place of busine ss. The wide 
range of colors and styles in Armstrong’s 
Linoleum makes it adaptable to any decora- 
tive treatment. Your Armstrong contractor 
will be glad to give you a cost estimate. 


ARMS TRONG’S 





Which floor for your business ? Because 
no one floor can meet every need, 
Armstrong makes several types of reaili- 
ent floors— Armstrong's Linoleum, As- 
phalt Tile, Linotile®, Rubber Tile, and 
Cork Tile. Each of these floors has its 
own special advantages. Each has been 
developed to meet various cost, style, 
and sulloor requirements. aa 


Send for free booklet. “Which Floor 
for Your Busines«?", a 20-page full-color 
booklet, will help you 
compare the features 
of each type of resili- 
ent flooring and aid 
you in choosing the 
one that’s best suited 
to your needs. Write 
Armstrong Cork 
Company, 5104 
Fulton Street, 
Lancaster, Penna, 





LINOLEUM 








There’s a big difference between 


walnut 





_...Walrus 


—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline! 
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TRACE MARK 


There is nothing like “Ethyl” gasoline ... for bringing out the 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” emblem 
on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, NewYork 17,N.Y. 


Other products sold under the “Ethy\* trade-mark: salt cake . . . ethylene dichloride . .. sodium (metallic) . . . chlorine (liquid)... oll soluble dye... benzene hexachloride (technica! 
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FIRST IN DEVELOPMENT 
When Dr. DuMont started his research 
in 1931, the cathode ray tube was a 
laboratory curiosity, so expensive that 
only a few had even been made. It was 
his development of this tube that made 
electronic television commercially 
practical. 





FIRST IN STATION EQUIPMENT 


Du Mont is a leading maker of high- 
fidelity, precision broadcasting equip- 
ment, and has planned, designed and 
built many of the country’s leading 
television stations. 


ON] 


Lust utd the Linist to Llecirois 


A GREAT AND EXCITING thing happened 

in 1931. A man who believed that elec- 

tronics should be seen, not just heard, began to put 

the “vision” into television. Dr. Allen B. Du Mont 

took a laboratory curiosity called a cathode ray tube, 

and he took ir seriously. From it, he developed the 
television picture tube. 

Later, the Du Mont Laboratories developed many 

different types of cathode ray tubes for wonderful 

new uses: Radar, Loran for guiding ships and planes 


in all weather, devices that could “paint pictures” 


of light and sound waves, look inside a metal bar, 
analyze a human heartbeat, or perform countless 
other miracles to aid industry, science, medicine... 
and national defense. 

But the Electronic Age is scarcely born. The next 
twenty years will bring still greater developments 
to help make America brighter, happier, more 
secure. A great many of them will again come from 
the DuMont laboratories and factories... for in elec- 
tronics, Du Mont has the habit of being first with 
the finest. 





FIRST IN TELECASTING 

Du Mont operates the first television 
network. Its key station, WABD, New 
York, was the first fully equipped, 
high-powered station on the air; was 
first with daytime programming; and 
has led the way with many other major 
television “firsts.” 





FIRST IN PRECISION ELECTRONICS 
Du Mont is the world's foremost maker 
of scientific precision instruments uti- 
lizing the electronic cathode ray tube. 


Get more out of life with Television 


Get more out of Television with 


FIRST WITH HOME RECEIVERS 
Du Mont built the first commercial 
home receivers in 1939, and many of 
these early Du Mont sets are still giv- 
ing good service. After the war, in 
1946, Du Mont was first on the market 
with a line of receivers; first with the 
19-inch tube; first with the 30-inch tube 
—the world’s largest television tube. 


FIRST IN RADAR 
In 1933, Dr. Du Mont filed a patent 
application which the army asked him 
to withdraw for security reasons. This, 
developed in secrecy, became radar. 





FIRST WITH THE FINEST 

IN TELEVISION 

The Du Mont 

WESTMINSTER SERIES II 

...A world of entertainment 

all in one superb instrument, 
19-inch Television with the 
brilliance, the realism, the steadiness 
so especially characteristic 

of Du Mont. Radio at its best, 

both AM and static-free FM. 
Phonograph... plays all three sizes, 
all three speeds... High-fidelity 
tape-recorder! All controlled, 

if you wish, by the built-in 
automatic clock. Truly the ultimate 


in entertainment combinations. 





CABINET BY 
HERBERT ROSENGREM 


Copyright, 1951, Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., Television Receiver Div.,East Paterson, N. J. and the Du Mont Television Network « 515 Madison Ave. « N. Y. 
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WORLD’S MOST MODERN VACUUM CLEANER 


% No muss! No fuss! No dust bag to 
empty! Simply toss out Lewyt’'s paper 
“Speed-Sak” a few times a year! 

It’s quiet—no roar! Terrific suction 
power, yet super-quiet! Lewyt’s so 
easy on your nerves! 

Preserves your rugs! Famous No. 
80 Carpet Nozzle gets embedded dirt 
...lint, threads, even dog hairs...with 
less rug wear! 

Sweeps bare floors, linoleum! 
Swish—and dirt disappears! No more 
dust-spreading brooms or back- 
breaking dust pans! 





LEWYT WINS TOP AWARD! 
“Finest vacuum cleaner produced 
anywherein beauty, engineering de- 
sign, utility,” says American 
Society of Industrial Engineers! 


DO IT LEWY 


WITH 


Listed by 
Underwriters” 
Laboratories 





Name 


Address 


City 








So light, easy to use! Glides 
smoothly in any direction — follows 
you around effortlessly as you clean! 
3 filters clean the air! Unhealthy 
dust can’t escape Lewyt’s Speed-Sak, 
Dustalator, and Micro-dust filter! 

7 work-speeding attachments 
do all your dusting; brighten drapes; 
clean radiators; spray; wax; even de- 
moth closets! 

Complete home cleaning center, 
Lewyt costs no more than ordinary 
vacuum cleaners! See your Lewyt 
dealer for a free demonstration! 


TRY THE LEWYT IN YOUR OWN HOME! 
Lewyt Corporation, Vacuum Cleaner Division, 
Dept. 4, 82 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
Without cost or obligation, | would 
the sensational Lewyt Vacuum Clea 
own home 
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LETTERS 


The Church & the Churches 


Sir: 





I am grateful to you for your very excel- 
lent March 26 article on Bishop Sherrill . . . 
You have done a service not only to our 
Protestantism, but to all America, 

Westey H. Bransrorp 
Min 





First Methodist Church 
Anderson, Ind. 


. . . [It] is one of the finest and most in- 
telligent delineations for what’s ahead in 
finding the answer to “Where Is the Church ?” 
Many of us believe that out of the present 


| Christian chaos will come the greatest crea- 


tive period of Christendom. With men of 
the mold and mind of Bishop Sherrill, the 
churches can become The Church—“little by 
little”... 

ARTHUR B. CARLTON 


F a Minister 
Bonifay Methodist Church 


Bonifay, Fla. 
Sir: 

Is Time going apocalyptic? What is the 
“new, anti-Christian faith” and the “incon- 
trovertible evidence” that it moving 
against the very basis of Christianity,” and 
that the crisis will come soon—perhaps in the 
next 10 or 15 years? 

This is a most intriguing statement. I think 
Christians should be told all about it. 
Brooklyn, NY. Josepu T. MALONE 


@ Communism. For the evidence, let 
Lawyer Malone look at Communism’s 
statements and record.—Eb. 
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‘7M GUILTY AS...”’ 


“It’s no use telling myself that I’m the kind of fellow who 
wouldn’t hurt a fly . . . that I’ve driven for years without 
serious accident. I've just put two men in the hospital . . . and 
destroyed property worth thousands of dollars. 

“I wasn’t drunk. I wasn’t asleep. One little moment of im- 
patience did all this. I followed that sedan along this narrow 
road, waiting for a chance to pass. One curve led to another 
for mile after mile until I couldn't stand waiting any longer. 
So I took a chance and pulled out . . . crashed into that truck 
rounding the bend. 

“How I ever got out alive I'll never know. The truck driver 
and the driver of the other car are in that ambulance. They’ll 
be in the hospital a long time. And how much you think 
that wrecked trailer truck cost? I’m guilty, and I’m willing 
to face the music. But if I spent the rest of my life trying, I 
couldn’t make up for what I’ve done. 

“Thank God I am ins for high limits with Liberty 
Mutual. See that man over there, talking quietly to the state 
trooper? He’s the Liberty Mutual claims man. He got out of 
bed and came over here in the middle of the night. That man 
and the company he represents stand between me and the 
loss of everything I have in the world. Money can’t make up 
for what I’ve done. But it will help. The money will be paid. 

“Don’t ever get into the spot I am in tonight. Never gam- 
ble when you drive... mever! And make sure you have car 
insurance — and enough of it in the right company.” 

When you're a Liberty Mutual policyholder, you are served 
by full-time company representatives. You can “let your 
guard down’”’ in discussing your insurance problems with 
them, because this is a mutual organization, owned by and 














operated for the benefit of policyholders. If you should un- 
fortunately be involved in an accident, there will be expert 
claims men to help you. They’re in principal cities from coast 
to coast, ready to serve you at any time, wherever you may 
be driving. 

Direct service means savings, too, in selling and handling 
costs. Dividends have been returned every year to policy- 
holders on their home and car insurance whether or not they 
had accidents. 

Isn’t this the kind of company you would like to be with? 
Just phone or visit your nearest Liberty Mutual office, or 
write to us at 175 Berkeley Street, Boston. 








HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


MPANY « LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE OMPANY 


TUAL INSURANCE 





* LIBERTY MUTUAL provides automobile, workmen's compensation, liability, fire, accident and health, and crime insurance * 
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D@BBS 





Look ahead to a bright future... 
.-. secure in the self-confidence 
imparted by your Dobbs Cross 
Country. This versatile light- 
weight hat can be worn snapped, 
off-the-face, pinched or pork- 
pie. Any way, it’s strikingly 
effective! 


D@ BBS 


America’s Finest 
LIGHTWEIGHTS 


Cross Country® .. . $8.50 
Hankachif Felt® ... $10 
Foam Guild Edge® . .. $15 and $20 








Dobbs Hats 
New York’s Leading Hatter 
Park Avenue at the Waldorf 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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Sir: 

. . « The period in Europe’s history when 
there was only one church is still called the 
Dark Ages... 


Mill Valley, Calif. 


Sir: 

Your chart of religious ramifications, cap- 
tioned “Christian Chaos (Simplified),” was 
most interesting as well as informative. But I 
looked in vain for the two of distinctly Amer- 
ican origin—the Church of the Latter-Day 
Saints (Joseph Smith, founder) and the 
Church of Christ, Scientist (Mary Baker 
Eddy, founder) ... 


Frep I. DREXLER 


Glastonbury, Conn. Harry F. PorTER 


g Ina brave try for clarity, Tre sim- 
plified these admired examples of the 
American spirit (and other churches) 
right off the chart—Eb. 

Sir: 

. . . You omitted the Unitarians . . . The 
Unitarians, though a minority . . . represent 
the only true religion, in that we admit that 
we are heretics, which means choosing for 


| one’s self. 


I know that we are considered heathen or 
non-Christian by the believers in the Trinity, 
a doctrine which no sensible man can accept 
. . « If you will look into the record of the 
Unitarian Service Committee, you will find 
that instead of getting hot and bothered 
about theology, which, after all, is merely 
man’s opinion, we put into practice the 
teachings of Jesus... 

” » 
Miata, Va. E. I. PHILLIPS 


Sir: 

. Actually, the Caristian Church was 
established in Great Britain many centuries 
before the Roman Church, in 597 A.D., sent 
Augustine with missionaries to England . . . 

In the conference at Whitby in 664 the 
Roman party gained the ascendancy . . . The 
Anglican Church, however, never lost its 
identity as the English Church . . . The term 
“The Church of England” is used in the first 
clause of the Magna Charta, drawn up in 
1215. As national feeling grew in Great Brit- 
ain, the clergy and people began to chaife 
under the yoke of papal supremacy . 

The revolt began to take form in 1532 
when Parliament, under the direction of Hen- 
ry VIII, enacted laws formally renouncing 
papal supremacy. The movement extended 
over the three subsequent reigns of Edward 
VI, Mary, and Elizabeth. There was no for- 
mal schism until the Pope finally realized 
that Elizabeth was determined in her refusal 
to acknowledge his supremacy. He excommu- 
nicated her and absolved her subjects from 


| allegiance to her. The papal adherents began 


to separate themselves into a distinct com- 
munity around the year 1570. 

Thus, Rome withdrew from the Church of 
England, leaving it essentially the same as it 
had been originally; and not at any time was 
the Anglican Church descended from the 
Roman Church. 

MarcareT H. HAVENSTEIN 
Kingstree, S.C. 


Sir: 

. . . The National Council of Churches has 
disastrously weakened its specifically “reli- 
gious” potential by almost endless compro- 
mises in those fields which are the very heart 
of religion—Theology and Ethics. 

RicHarp A, MIETZELFELD 
Ridgewood, N.J. 


Sir: 

. . « Two comments: 

1) In its outstanding efforts to promote 
Christian reunion, the Episcopal Church has 
over & over again officially insisted, and still 





alligator 


the coat you'll live in 


«+. around the clock 
around the calendar 


See these versatile all- 
weather coats in a 
wide range of styles, 
colors, water repel- 
lent and water- 

proof fabrics. 


$85° to $5675 


Alligator 


RAINWEAR 





THE ALLIGATOR COMPAMY © ST. LOUIS * NEW YORK * LO® ANGELES 





PART OF NEW YORK” 


“I’m fairly fussy about service and com- 
fort, and that’s why it’s always a pleasure 
for me to stay at The Biltmore. For me, 
New York wouldn't be New York with- 
out The Biltmore!” 


Write for descriptive folder M 


The 
BILTMORE 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 17 


Frank W. Regan David J. Martin 
President General Manager 


Direct Elevator to Grand Central Terminal 
Only one block from the Airlines Terminal 
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Better Homes & Gardens—one of the 3 BIGGEST 
man-woman magazines—is big in other lasting 
ways supremely significant to you. 


Here’s BH&G’s big plus over all other top-circulation 
magazines: 

BH&G is a non-fiction family friend and counselor 
—equally esteemed by the men and women of 3%4- 
million of the most important families in America! 
Most important to whom? To you—and here’s why: 
1. They’re screened for their greater interest in— 
and greater ability to buy—whatever you sell to 
make life fuller, families happier or busy days easier. 
2. They read BH&G solely because of its 100% 
SERVICE content—simply to see what’s new, what’s 
better, what’s for them, in every phase of living. 
3. They shop the ads in BH&G as a family roundup of 
the products and services they want to buy today—or 
that future day when big plans become big purchases! 
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Gobo Prcedit fey ih, 


In short, BH&G is the biggest 1-2-3 sales-making 
combination of its kind—and power—on earth. It’s 
the key book for up-to-date media lists. It’s one book 
you can count on to carry the ball alone—to sell 
(and keep sold) your product, your name, your 
service, to 3)2-million of the most important families 
in America! 
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Serving a SCREENED MARKET of 3'2-Million Better Families 
+a MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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How to cut down 
on smoking” 


without 
ivind U 


a single 
cigarette! 


Nicotine and tars trapped in 
the Denicotea Crystal Filter 
can't reach, can't harm your 
nose, throat, sinuses—or 
lungs! Your Denicotea 
Holder makes your favorite 
cigarette Jess irritating, more 
enjoyable! 




















Recommended 
by doctors and 
dentists 


W Nicotine 
ae Tars 
Y _ ave betterin 

Ve here 

than tn youl 


Get a Denicotea Holder today! 


2.50 


Aluminum ejector model, 
Longer model, 
with gold tone ejector, 3.50 
In various colors—with extra filters. 
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| does, that a united church, in order to be 
faithful to the past and competent for Christ 
today, must subscribe in statement of belief 
to the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, which 
indicates that those Creeds are of require- 
ment for its own people. If there be any 
Episcopal ministers who “are embarrassed by 
most of the Apostles’ Creed,” they obviously 
do not belong in that Communion, and no- 
body who is informed thinks they represent 
that Communion in what they write or say. 

2) You seem to imply that it is character- 
istic of Protestants that they reject the faith 
of the ages as summed up in the Apostles’ 
Creed, and that to reach them in its bridge- 
desires the Episcopal Church must, at least 
in part, appear “embarrassed” by that Creed. 
This oversimplification of Protestantism is 
so ill-informed as to appear almost deliber- 
ately insulting. There are two kinds of Prot- 
estantism. One variety believes in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed as really as does Roman Catholi- 
cism ... The other variety rejects the an- 
cient faith, does not accept Jesus as God- 
made-man or as Redeemer. Denominations 
which hold to this new and fundamentally 
different Christianity are to be respected, but 
they are far removed from orthodox Protes- 
tants, which is most Protestants. 

The Episcopal Church prays and works 
toward eventual reunion between Roman 
Catholics who believe the Faith and Protes- 
tants who believe the Faith, but it does not 
seek such union between those who believe 
Jesus to be God and Savior and those who 
do not believe it. Mix oil and water and the 
product is not good to look upon. 


. BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 
Chicago 


Sir: 
Your [reference to] Bishop Brent’s move- 
| ment sent me back to church for the first 
time in ten or more years. 

I am glad to support a group which be- 
lieves that religious intolerance among re- 
ligious sects is intolerable. 
tei: Anmias Kart Rose 


Sir: 

There are a good many questionable (and 
that is putting it mildly) statements made in 
your article ... When you say there are 
some of our clergymen who are “embarrassed 
by the Apostles’ Creed” I must, as a member 
of the Church . raise a strong protest. 
I must ask you—who are they? Where are 
they? I must ask [Tre] to read our Book 
of Common Prayer. Many times you will 
find therein the Church referred to as the 
Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church If 
there are any clergy such as described by 
you, they should be brought before an ec- 
clesiastical court ... 

D. J. CLauser 

Catasauqua, Pa. 

@ Anotable example is Anglican Bishop 
Barnes of Birmingham, England, whose 
book, The Rise of Christianity, refers 
to the Virgin Birth as “a crude, semi- 
pagan story ...” Trme has encountered 
similar opinions among the Anglicans’ 
Episcopal cousins—Eb. 


SIR: 
PROTEST VIGOROUSLY DISTORTION OF FACTS 
. YOUR CHART “CHRISTIAN CHAOS” COM- 
PLETELY IGNORES FACTS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
BISHOP CHARLES P, ANDERSON, LATE PRESID~ 
ING BISHOP OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH, MOST 
CLEARLY SET FORTH OFFICIAL POSITION OF 
THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION AND EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH AND THAT HELD BY FIVE-SIXTHS OF 
ITS CLERGY AND ITS INFORMED MEMBERS: 
“THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH, HISTORICALLY, 
STRUCTURALLY, THEOLOGIC ALLY, BELONGS TO 
THE CATHOLIC GROUP, WHEN THE CHURCH OF 






for every mood 


af Amagiticnity 
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Better sight... better sound... better buy 





YOULL GET 
A FULL 
REFUND 
ON YouR 
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TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 







Neither Fire, Flood, nor Forgetfulness, 
nor Pickpockets can destroy the value 
of your National City Bank Travelers 
Checks. If they are lost or stolen, you 
get a full refund. Spendable everywhere. 
Cost75c per $100. Buy them at your bankl 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
| Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ENGLAND HAD A FAMILY QUARREL WITH THE 
BISHOP OF ROME AND RIGHTFULLY (AS WE 
THINK) DECLINED TO RECOGNIZE HIS JURISDIC- 
TION . . . SHE NEVER BROKE OFP COMMUNION 
WITH ROMAN OR ORIENTAL CHURCHES, SHE RE- 
MAINED CATHOLIC. HER DOCTRINE OF THE 
CHURCH IS THE DOCTRINE OF THE CATHOLIC 
CREEDE. 4.4 


REV. ALBERT J. DUBOIS 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
THE AMERICAN CHURCH UNION 
NEW YORK CITY 





Sir: 

As a priest in the Anglican Church, I feel 
it a duty to correct several false impressions 
that arise from your article ... The Most 
Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill is not “the No. 1 
Protestant churchman in the U.S.” He is an 
Archbishop in the Holy Catholic Church 

FATHER ROBERT LESSING 
Rector 
St. James’ Church 
Coquille, Ore. 


Sir: 

Thank you for your clear, comprehensive 
article. As a Roman Catholic, I have become 
rather bored by all the prattle on the part 
of Protestants for a United Christian Church, 
but it has also been discomforting to realize 
that so many Christians are in such desperate 
confusion. We Catholics all too often have 
been inclined to smirk at this serious prob- 
lem, rather than to sympathize with it, and 
this has worked to the detriment of our 
own hope—that all men be united in the 
Mystical Body of Christ. | 

We are in a position to say “They got 
themselves into the mess, let them get them- 
selves out.” But certainly we are more to 
blame for the situation than they are, for it 
is we Catholics who by our excesses and dis- 
honesty have scattered these sheep from the 
flock and driven them out and away from 
what is just as much theirs as it is ours 
Joun L. Dootey 


Somerville, Mass. 


Sir: 

. . Protestants received the Bible from 
the Catholic Church, who had preserved it 
for 15 centuries and who had set the canon 
of the New Testament at the end of the 4th 
Century. If Protestants accept the authority 
of the Catholic Church in this matter, why 
do they reject it in others? ... 

New York City Epwarp CONNOR 
Sir: 

Americans love statistics ... 

We live in a tortured society, and it is 
not only Russia which presents an unChris- 
tian and immoral society. There are beams 
in our eyes also ... Though the seeds of 
redemption are undoubtedly somewhere in 
the Christian fellowship, they are not in any 
active state of germination, despite the sta- 
tistics... 


JoHN E. Bates 
Minister 
Middletown Baptist Church 
Middletown, N.J. 





Sir: 

. . . If anyone takes satisfaction in church 
statistics, they are certainly entitled to it. 
When we are honest with ourselves, we 
have to admit that basically our philosophy 
is pagan. We have just enough of the Chris- 
tian leaven to make us respectable. 


Evanston, Ill. Crype D. Foster 


@ On the evidence of these letters 
Tre feels justified in having said that 
Christendom in general—and the Epis- 
copal Church in particular—is in an 
interesting condition.—Eb, | 
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WORLO RENOWNED 


SYMBOL OF accuRACY 





built to last... 
a “CENTURY” 


Now, more than ever you want a 
boat you can depend upon for 
years of service. A Century gives 
you lasting quality plus a combi- 
nation of beauty and the most 
thrilling performance in boating. 


Write for 1951 Catalog. 


Bs 
Ceili 


BOAT COMPANY 


box 603, 


manistee, mich. 









Triumph 
of Time 


...an Omega Automatic — thinnest self- 
winding watch in the world. Winner of 
the most coveted accuracy awards, 
Omega has been selected as official 
time-keeper for the 1952 Olympic Games 
...the fourth consecutive time it has been 
so honored since 1932. Shock-resistant, 
anti-magnetic, 14K gold case, 18K gold 


applied figures. $175.00 Fed. Tax Incl. 
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INDIGESTION 





FAST RELIEF 
= When You 
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ALWAYS 
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| We ALKA-SELTZER 
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Inc, 
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What time was this 


ROPOLITAN GPFRA open [ATION 1s 
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OPERA 
SATURDAY, MARCH 31°20 
SPECIAL NON-SUBSCRIPTION 
PERFORMANCE 


(CW CRGLIGN VERSION OT HOWARD OMETZ INO GARZON KANON 
CONDUCTOR: TIBOR KOZMA STAGED BY GARSON KANIN 
DECOR AND COSTUMES BY ROLF GERARD 





The Metropolitan Opera records 








METROPOLITAN 
OPERA | 


SATURDAY, MARCH SP°i:200 


SPECIAL NON-SUBSCRIPTION 
PERFORMANCE 


JOHANN STRAUSS 


FLEDERMAUS 


NEW ENGLISH VERSION BY WOWARD DIETZ AND GARSON KAMEN 
CONDUCTOR: TIBOR KOZMA STAGED BY GARSON KANIN 
DECOR AND COSTUMES BY ROLF GERARD 

EISENSTEIN RIAN SULLIVAN 


mut NT 


IDA WANA GOLLAtn 


CHARLES KULLMAN 
PRINCE ORLOFSKY JARMILA NOVOTNA 
. OR, FALKE JOHN BROWNLEE 
FRANK HUGH THOMPSON 
DR. BLIND PAUL FRANKE 
FROSCH JACK GILFORD 
CHORUS MASTER KURT ADLER 


VEST CHOREOGRAPHER ZACHARY SOLOV 
TICKETS NOW AT BOX OFFICE 


oo MANO USED © ROL UeIwee® 
. 
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PHOTO BY SEOGE LEBLANG, FHOTOGHAPHEN FOR THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 





This picture was taken outside the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York at 7:53 A.M. 


It shows three people—the first in line—starting a 12-hour 
wait to get standing room for that evening’s performance of 
Fledermaus. (Every seat had been sold weeks in advance.) 


Right now, the Metropolitan is on its annual spring tour, 
and this picture will no doubt be duplicated in cities 
all over America. For the truth is that no opera house in 
any city is large enough to hold all the music lovers 
who want to hear the Metropolitan’s glorious music! 


How wonderful, then, that you can hear these 
magnificent productions in your own home—again and 
again and again—on Columbia's matchless LP records. 


The Metropolitan records for Columbia—and for Columbia 
alone. In fact, three of America’s greatest musical 
organizations—the Metropolitan Opera, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 

of New York—all record exclusively for Columbia. 


Why? Because these famous organizations know that 
Columbia has unequalled technical and artistic skill 
in recording classical music—in bringing you all the 
thrilling beauty of their finest works. 


Fledermaus, incidentally, is one of the complete 
operas recorded by the Metropolitan for Columbia. 
It is a superb new production, with Pons, Kullman, 
Welitch, Lipton, Tucker and Brownlee. 


Among the other complete operas you can hear on Columbia 
records are Carmen, La Bohéme, Madame Butterfly, 
La Traviata, The Tales of Hoffman, and Hansel and Gretel. 


Beyond question, Columbia offers you the world’s best collec- 
tion of opera music, with literally hundreds of your favorite 
selections. Ask your dealer for the Catalog of Columbia 
334, Long Playing Records. It can serve as your guide to 
countless hours of listening to the world’s greatest music. 


exclusively for Columbia (lp) Records 
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More news from Chrysler Corporation 





Hagineering developments 


that improve the riding qualities 


of cars, military vehicles, trucks 


and railroad freight cars 


hee uses of suspension are doing 
important things for wheel- 
borne transportation. 


Cars that move along the high- 
ways, military vehicles that trans- 
port men and equipment, trucks 
that haul the products of farm and 





This M-37 cargo corrier, built by Chrysler Cor- 
poration, can travel more rapidly and surely 
over rough country than our World War Il 
cargo carriers, The ride is steadied for men 
and cargo by new suspension principles, im- 
proved springs and heavy-duty shock absorb- 
ers that provide extra cushioning power on bad 
roads and roadless terrain. 


factory, and freight cars rolling on 
the railroads—all benefit from de- 
velopments introduced by Chrysler 
scientific research and engineered 
production. 

A new and softer ride is now in- 
corporated in military design ambu- 
lances and trucks being built by 
Chrysler Corporation. Often a mili- 
tary ambulance must operate in 
rugged country where there are no 
roads. With improved suspension, 
special springing and new type shock 
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absorbers, jolts and discomfort are 
minimized as never before. 

Another important advance in rid- 
ing comfort comes from Chrysler’s 
“Oriflow” shock absorber, an exclu- 
sive feature on all our new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars, 


on Dodge /%, 34 and I ton trucks, 
and all Route Vans. It uses hydraulic 
principles in a new way to give cush- 


Sy 





In this drawing of Chrysler’s new “Oriflow” 
shock absorber, the engineer is pointing to one 
of the tubular passages through which cushion- 
ing fluid flows. This is a new use of hydraulic 
principles which helps “Oriflow” absorb bumps 
by controlling jounce and rebound more 
smoothly than any design used before. 


ioning power fhree times that of or- 
dinary shock absorbers. On every 
kind of road, “Oriflow” works in 
harmony with synchronous spring- 





ing, shockproof steering and scientific 
weight distribution to provide a 
smoother, safer ride. 

For railroad freight cars, which 
also require protection from shocks 





In this accurate scale model you see three rea- 
sons for smoother “ride.” (1) swing hanger which 
soaks up shocks that come from jolting side 
motion, (2) unique friction snubber which works 
with (3) long travel coil springs to cushion ver- 
tical shocks and control bounce. Engineered by 
Chrysler, this mechanism is produced for rail- 
roads by qualified equipment manufacturers, 


along the rails they travel, Chrysler 
engineers have developed a new 
“balanced suspension.” It absorbs 
both vertical and lateral shocks 
gently, so that cargoes can ride 
steadier and safer. 

On the highways, in the fields and 
on the rails, Chrysler Corporation’s 
scientific developments and engi- 
neered production help meet the 
nation’s military needs, and advance 
the safety, dependability and effi- 
ciency of wheel-borne transportation. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





O20 Tinn-Reoder. 


Science Writer Jack Leonard is too 
tall for his job. In this day of jet fight- 
ers and radar, when a scientist’s work 
may soon be tested in the cockpit, 
Leonard has trouble folding his 6 ft. 2 
frame inside some places where he 
finds his stories. 


This problem became acute when 
he wrote “Interceptor Mis- 
sion” (Tre, April 2), a 
crackling account of the 
radar-guided jet fighters 
which guard the Atlantic 
coastline against enemy 
bomber attack, One of the 
first newsmen granted Air 
Force permission to fly in 
the F-94, he found himself 
pretzeled between canopy 
and parachute while rock- 
eting around the cold night 
sky at 600 m.p.h. He once 
had the same trouble when 
he rode the two-seater ver- 
sion of the F-80 Shooting 
Star, but found the B-45 
four-jet light bomber more comfortable. 


The cockpit of a fast plane is only 
one of the many odd spots where Leon- 
ard goes to do his job—giving Time- 
readers first-hand accounts of scientific 
advances, their business and military 
uses. Last fall, for instance, he had 
slightly more roomy quarters at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford Universities for a 
couple of weeks, while he studied the 
new theory of the universe's origin, 
worked out by English cosmologists 
(“According to Hoyle,” Trae, Nov. 20). 





U.S. Air Force 


JACK BE-CRAMPED 


Before he began such jaunts for this 
magazine, Harvardman Leonard wrote 
eight books. Some samples: Tools of 
Tomorrow, Enjoyment of Science, Cru- 
saders of Chemistry. In most of these 
he tried to pass on to laymen some- 
thing of the fascination he feels for the 
methods, men and results of the ad- 
vanced sciences. 





Leonard’s interceptor mission be- 
gan at McGuire Air Force Base in New 
Jersey, where he learned the working 





JACK BE-TOGGED 


details of the radar warning net. After 
dinner he put on coveralls and crash 
helmet, headed for the “ready shack.” 
There he was shown how to operate the 
plane’s radar panel, which would pick 
up the other F-g4 sent out to be “ene- 
my” and then guide the pilot in for 
the “kill.” 


Trouble began when pilots began to 
harness Leonard into the usual protec- 
tive gadgetry: buoyancy gear, oxygen 
mask, parachute, etc. With 
such equipment bulging 
from his 205 Ibs., he need- 
ed the help of five men to 
fold him into the tiny ra- 
darman’s cabin behind the 
pilot. When they lowered 
the bullet-proof canopy, it 
banged against his helmet, 
pushed his face within six 
inches of the radar panel. 


Keen-eyed readers may 
have spotted something of 
Jack’s predicament when 
they read his story. The 
accompanying Air Force 
picture showed the dim 
outline of his hunched shoulders and 
stooped head as the F-94, afterburner 
blasting, roared skyward (see cut). “No 
matter,” he said later, “I fold easy.” 

. « 

During Trae’s telecast of the Ke- 
fauver committee hearings, Correspond- 
ent Frank McNaughton, who gave tele- 
viewers background on the testimony, 
received letters asking what private 
citizens could do to keep the committee 
from dying as scheduled. McNaughton 
reminded them that Washington still 
reads and counts its mail. 


U.S, Alr Force 


Since then, the lawmakers have been 
flooded with one of their biggest mail- 
ings in history. Committee members 
and Lawyer Halley got the most, but 
one non-committee Senator reported a 
thousand letters in three days, each de- 
manding that the committee continue 
its work, 


Here at Tite the mail has not been 
light. Many people have called or writ- 
ten telegrams and long letters to ask us 
for more information on the investiga- 
tion’s findings and to say what they 
think should be done. Total letters, 
cards and wires to date: 81,790. 


Cordially yours, 


[pee 
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Would you believe 


-this £9 the 
same man | 


Grooming hair with Krem! makes 
the big difference. Prove it to your- 
self today! Read how it’s done. 


3 


Here he fooliahly 
plasters his thin- 
ning hair down 
with a greasy, 
sticky hair dress- 
ing which makes 
his hair look less 
than he has. An 
unattractive shiny, 
grenasy-looking film 
shows through on 
his scalp. 

















Here he_ wisely 
grooms his thin- 
ning hair with 
Krem! Hair Tonic 
to avuid that 
greasy, plastered- 
down look—to make 
hair look thicker. 


Is your hair getting thin on top or re- 
ceding at the temples? Then don’t em- 
phasize the fact by gluing your hair down 
with greasy products which give you 
that ‘scalped’ look—which leave such an 
unattractive shiny, greasy-looking film 
showing through on the scalp. Give thin- 
ning hair special grooming. Now's the 
time to start using Kreml Hair Tonic. 

Kreml contains a special combination 
of rare ingredients that are found in no 
other hair tonic in the world. Kreml is 
especially prepared to groom hair in such 
a way that it looks thicker—like more 
than you have. Kreml keeps hair always 
looking healthy and handsome—so natu- 
rally well-groomed—never greasy, sticky 
or plastered down. That’s why it's also 

referred among men with full heads of 
80% who despise greasy goo on their hair. 

Also a marvelous treatment to remove 
dead, dried-up scalp skin cells and dan- 
druff fla kes—to give your scalp a delight- 
ful ‘wake-up’ tingle. Your hair and scalp 
always feel so cLEAN, Change to Kreml! 


Gpadtuale lie 2 lay Wz 


KREML 


Sputh fre 


IMPORTANT: Don't fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 
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Get acquainted with the 
Exide Dealer. He knows 
batteries and battery 
service. And his modern 
equipment takes all guess- 
work out of testing and 
servicing. You can rely on 
his advice. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


“Exide” Reg. Trade-mark U.S. Pat. OF. 
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“Dad...what was garbage?” 


MANY CHILDREN today might well be 
asking that question! 

For in hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican homes, garbage has ceased to exist. 


The garbage can has given way to the 
® revolution- 
ary kitchen appliance that shreds all 


General Electric Disposal, 
food waste—and, at the turn of a faucet, 
washes it away to sewer or septic tank 
before it can become messy, unsanitary 


garbage! 





The trend today is to make entire 
communities garbage-free—the G-E Dis- 
posall way. 

In Jasper, Indiana, for example, two- 
thirds of the homes already are Disposall 
homes—cleaner, more healthful homes. 
Garbage-free homes! 


In cities and towns—in giant housing 
projects—in huge new apart- 
ment buildings —in all kinds of 
communities—whole groups of 
Americans enjoy the cleanli- 
ness and comfort which the 
Disposall brings. 





Clear across the country, 


within the next few hours—from Chicago 
to New Orleans, from Westport, Conn., 
to San Francisco—fortunate housewives 
will be turning on the cold water... and 
washing away food waste. 

Plan your garbage-free home—your 
garbage-free community—NOW! 


Let us send you the G-E booklet 
“What Was Garbage?” 
Whether you are a city or state official, 


consulting engineer, or a civic-minded 





community leader, you will undoubtedly 
wish to know more about the G-E Dis- 
posall method of garbage elimination. 


Letussend you* What Was Garbage?” 





—a guide to municipal Disposall installa- 
tions—an authoritative booklet that an- 
swers your questions on this great new 


In 84 





advance itation. No cost or obliga- 





tion—simply write General Electric Com- 





pany, Box 3, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Trim and specifications subject to 
change without notice. 


@® DISPOSALL 


The G-E Way To Wash Away Garbage 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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AN INFORMATIONAL ADVERTISEMENT BY PLYMOUTH 


i 
swall \ 


Hit d\euevr 


What taxicab operators could tell lh 


you about buying a new car 


Many of the taxicabs in use today are standard-built cars. 





Fleet operators keep records on their performance. And the 


taxicab drivers have formed some pretty definite opinions TRY THE RIDE; a taxi driver would tell you, not just on 
= , a smooth street, but on the roughest stretch you can 

on various car features. . Phun : 
sa : find. When you do this with a Plymouth, we think you'll 
We thought that some of these opinions, based on 
surveys and interviews, might be helpful to you. So we 
present the advice we think an experienced taxi man would 


give you, if you took him along on your car-shopping tour. 

Of standard-built cars used as taxicabs, Plymouths out- 
number all other makes combined, which is certainly signifi- 
cant. However, we hope you'll compare all features of all 
the low-priced cars. With all the advice in the world, you're 


still the best judge of the car that’s right for you. 





TAXI DRIVERS like brakes that always give the same re- 
sponse for the same pedal pressure. Then they know 
exactly what to expect. With a total of six brake cylinders 
as compared to four in the other two leading low-priced 
cars, Plymouth brakes do give you more predictable stops. 





BIG DOOR OPENINGS are appreciated in a taxi, where people of all EVEN THE BEST DRIVER may come home with a dented 
sizes are constantly getting in and out. You'll want these advan- fender these days. Does the body design permit easy re- 
tages, too. Before you buy, try getting in and out. Of the lowest- pair? Fenders that are actually parts of the body are 
priced cars, we think you'll rate Plymouth way ahead for its often expensive to repair or replace. But all four Plymouth 


lower door sill, higher door openings, and doors that open wider. fenders are bolted on, so the job’s fast and costs far less. 








be impressed with “Safety-Flow Ride.” New Oriflow 
shock absorbers, combined with other engineering factors, 
smother road shocks to give you a smoother, safer ride 





TO BE COMFORTABLE over any length of time, you should 
sit up fairly erect, not tilted back, or down low. Taxi 
drivers tell us that they can drive a Plymouth eight and 
ten hours without getting tired. Natural-posture, chair- 
height seats are part of the reason for this extra comfort. 


SAFETY Rim ORDINARY BIW 


Protective hemps Ke pre 


@:: 


BLOW OUT BLOW OUT 





lbs 





YOU FEEL CONFIDENT if you know that in the event of a 
blowout, the tire won’t twist off the rim and throw the car 
out of control. Only Plymouth, in the lowest-priced field 
gives you the famous Safety-Rim Wheels, which hold a 
deflated tire on firmly, permitting a safe, controlled stop 















Instead of watching the pavement and worrying about 
giving your passengers a toss or thump, you can devote 
your entire attention to traffic and the road ahead 














WHEN YOU KEEP RECORDS on maintenance, you learn what 
makes for real car value. Taxi men would urge you to look 
for features that mean low cost over the years. A good 
example is Plymouth’s exhaust valve seat inserts; they 


mean thousands of extra miles without valve grinding 


Equipment and trim are subject to availability of materials 


Your taxi driver is a good man to get an 
opinion from on cars—and a good man to 
ride with if your own car isn’t nearby. He 
offers a service that’s available 24 hours 





a day and in all kinds of weather—a serv- 
ice that’s safe, efficient and reasonable in 
cost. Also your taxi driver is a ready helper 
and an unsung hero in many emergencies 
In almost any community it would be 
pretty hard to get along without him. 


PLYMOUTH Divis of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, M n 
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"COME ON, DAD...PUSH?”’ 


OU may not shine as the “engine” of Junior's speedster. 
But as pilot of the family car, you’ve got tremendous 
power and speed at your fingertips. 

Do you hold them carefully in check whenever necessary 
for safety’s sake? And is your auto insurance adequate to pro- 
vide all-around protection? What about your liability cover- 
ages? Are you carrying really safe limits? 

Your Hardware Mutuals representative will be glad to give 
you full information. Ask him, too, about the 3,000 artor- 
neys and adjusters, representing Hardware Mutuals in com- 


munities across the entire nation, who are ready to give you 
prompt, fair claim handling. Wherever you drive in the 
U. S. A., Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy makes 
your interests our first consideration—assures you fast, 
friendly, day-and-night service. More than $97,000,000 in 
dividend savings have been returned to policyholders since 
organization, 

Call Western Union by number, ask for Opi 
request the name and address of your nearest Hardware 


Mutuals representative. He’s a good man to know! 


rator 25, and 





Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


AEG. U. 5, PAT. OFF 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY + HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
Letter From Tokyo 


Each week the Korean war was costing 
the U.S. 1,300 casualties, and still there 
was no plan for victory. Cautiously keep- 
ing contact with the enemy, U.N. forces 
found indisputable evidence that he was 
readying an offensive, and did their best 
to disrupt it by air and commando assaults 
(see War IN Asta). But the barriers 
reared by the United Nations and the 
U.S. State Department stood between the 
allied air and sea forces and the most vul- 
nerable enemy areas; they were not per- 
mitted to strike across the Manchurian 
border at his bases, or to cut into his sea 
and rail supply lines in China. 

In this perilous situation, a familiar 
voice sounded around the world last week 
with calculated bluntness. Said Douglas 
MacArthur: turn Chiang Kai-shek’s forces 
on Formosa loose to open a second front 
on China’s mainland. In a letter to Repub- 
lican Minority Leader Joe Martin, Mac- 
Arthur wrote bitterly: “My views and 
recommendations have been submitted to 
Washington in most complete detail. It 
seems strangely difficult for some to real- 
ize that here in Asia is where the Commu- 
nist conspirators have elected to make 
their play for global conquest... that here 
we fight Europe’s war with arms while the 
diplomats there still fight it with words, 
that if we lose the war to Communism in 
Asia, the fall of Europe is inevitable, win 
it and Europe most probably would avoid 
war and yet preserve freedom.” 

Only a fortnight before, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur had called on the Communists to 
meet him on the battlefield to negotiate 
peace in Korea. His statement had sent 
Washington, U.N. and Western European 
diplomats into a dither, and the world 
rang with demands that he be silenced or 
recalled. 

Indiscretions. This time, the Adminis- 
tration privately, and the nation’s allies 
publicly, burst into angry outcry once 
more; the London Times pronounced 
MacArthur's letter the “most dangerous” 
of an “apparently unending series of 
indiscretions.” British Foreign Secretary 
Herbert Morrison, who only a week be- 
fore had announced that this was the psy- 
chological moment to seek a negotiated 
settlement, complained formally to the 
State Department against any unleashing 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s forces. The French 
added their protest. 

A few Republicans rallied briskly to the 
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Supreme COMMANDER MacARTHUR IN Korea* 
“Here we fight Europe's war with arms." 


defense of MacArthur. Chio’s Senator 
Robert Taft observed: “It is ridiculous 
not to let Chiang Kai-shek’s troops loose 
... It is utterly indefensible and per- 
fectly idiotic.” A few Democrats publicly 
answered back. Said Oklahoma’s Senator 
Robert Kerr: “I think the prolonged per- 
formance of his one-man act is wearing 
the qatience of the rest of the team 
mighty thin.” 

Arguments. The argument over the 
propriety of MacArthur’s methods ob- 
scured the basic question that he had 
raised: How long are the hands of the 
U.N. forces to be tied? U.N. policy, said 
Secretary General Trygve Lie, consists of 
a “hope for negotiations,” which, Lie ad- 


U.S. WAR CASUALTIES 


The Defense Department last week 
reported 1,430 more U.S. casualties in 
Korea, bringing the announced total for 
nine months of the war to 58,550 men. 
The breakdown: 


Wounpep 
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Total casualties by services: Army, 
48,673; Marines, 8,794; Navy, 633; Air 
Force, 450. 





mitted, has had no encouragement from 
the Chinese Reds. “Unless and until there 
is such a sign,” said Lie, “the United Na- 
tions has no alternative but to continue to 
fight to repel, and if possible, end the 
aggression in Korea with all the force it 
can safely commit to that action.” Harry 
Truman offered no more. He sent out his 
press secretary to tell newsmen that U.S. 
policy is still the same; specifically, it 
still includes the “neutralization” of For- 
mosa, which means that the U.S, Seventh 
Fleet keeps Mao from invading Formosa 
and keeps Chiang from raiding the main- 
land or resuming his coastal blockade. 

Alternatives. Was that bleak and fu- 
tureless policy all that U.N. troops in 
Korea could hope for? In the Adminis- 
tration’s sparse pronouncements, there was 
only one slight indication of change. Mac- 
Arthur had been told that if the Chinese 
should throw a large air force into battle, 
he was authorized to bomb their bases in 
Manchuria. In short, it was for the Chi- 
nese to decide whether to give MacArthur 
a new plan of battle. Meanwhile, behind 
the Yalu, the Reds concentrated troops 
and aircraft, held the initiative awarded 
to them by the statesmen. 


%* Back seat: Eighth Army Commander Ridg- 
way, Major General Doyle Hickey. 


























THE CONGRESS 
Decision in the Great Debate 


Out of the dying clamor of the Great 
Debate a final decision emerged last week. 
The U.S. Senate endorsed President Tru- 
man’s plans to send four U.S. divisions— 
about 100,000 men—to Europe to form, 
with the two already over there, the U.S. 
core of General Dwight Eisenhower's 
North Atlantic Defense army. In doing 
so, the Senate approved the first peace- 
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LopGeE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
For Europe, troops. 


time deployment of a U.S. defense army 
overseas. 

But the Senate did not stop there. At- 
tached to its endorsement of Harry Tru- 
man’s foreign policy was a stinging vote of 
no-confidence in Harry Truman’s conduct 
of that policy. A peculiar coalition applied 
the stinger. It included resurgent isola- 
tionists like Nebraska’s Kenneth Wherry 
and Ohio’s John Bricker, who wanted to 
send no U.S. troops to Europe; men like 
Ohio’s Robert Taft, who were resigned to 
sending the four divisions, but wanted to 
draw the line there; and other Senators, 
Republicans and Southern Democrats, 
who disputed the truculent challenge 
Harry Truman had flung at Congress last 
January when he said he had the untram- 
meled constitutional right to send U.S. 
troops “anywhere in the world.” 

Maneuver. For three days, the coali- 
tion used all the tricks of parliamentary 
procedure to get the sting into a simple 
Administration resolution aimed at en- 
dorsing the dispatch of whatever U.S. 
troops were needed to provide a “fair 
share” of Western Europe’s defenses. 
Amendment after amendment was thrown 
in from the Wherry-Taft sector. But it 
was men within the President’s own party 
who performed the big maneuver. 

John L. McClellan of Arkansas sub- 
mitted an amendment requesting Harry 
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Truman to get congressional approval be- 
fore sending any more than the first four 
divisions to Europe. Behind the move was 
the fine hand of Virginia’s Harry Byrd, as 
bitter a foe of Harry Truman as any Re- 
publican, and as jealous, too, of the pre- 
rogatives of Congress. The Republicans 
swung in happily behind. “Too long have 
we permitted the executive branch to 
sound the tuning fork,” declared Republi- 
can Robert C. Hendrickson of New Jersey. 

It was another doughty set of Republi- 
cans, led by Massachusetts’ Cabot Lodge, 
who led the fight against McClellan. The 
White House gave them no help, and little 
came from Texas’ weary, dispirited Tom 
Connally or from Majority Leader Ernest 
McFarland, who was simply ineffectual. 

“The amendment would convert the 
Senate into an operations section of the 
General Staff,” Lodge protested, “some- 
thing for which the Senate is not fitted 
either by training or experience or by its 
ability to act with secrecy and dispatch.” 

Replied Sponsor McClellan: “It is a 
declaration of the sense of the Senate.” 
Snapped Connally: “The nonsense of the 
Senate, probably.” 

Repayment. When the vote came, the 
McClellan amendment lost, 44-46. But 
the coalition, working more skillfully 
than its opponents, scraped up a few vote 
changes and suddenly proposed a second 
vote. That time the McClellan amend- 
ment carried, 49-43. 

The men chiefly intent on making Harry 
Truman pay more respect to Congress 
were satisfied, but Kenneth Wherry’s iso- 
lationist crew were not. Despite its rebuke 
for the White House, the resolution still 
specifically endorsed the sending of troops 
to Europe. With some of the Senate’s 
windiest members to spell him, Wherry 
fought to embalm the whole proposal. “I 
am not in favor of sending troops to Eu- 
rope, either under the pending resolution 
or any other,” Wherry insisted. 

“IT have heard that intimated around 
here,” retorted Tom Connally, centering 
his tired ire on the Senator from Nebras- 
ka. “[The Senator] does not want to do 
anything.” 

“I do want to do something,” Wherry 
replied. “I want to have mastery of the 
air [over Europe].” 

“The Senator,” said Connally sourly, 
“already has mastery of the hot air.” 

Revision. Wherry & Co. got no further. 
Their amendments to maim the endorse- 
ment of troops to Europe were killed off; 
each vote demonstrated that for all the 
clamor of the three-months-long Great 
Debate, only a small band of 17 isolation- 
ists (all Republicans) remained in the 
U.S. Senate. At suppertime of the third 
day, the final vote came. By 69-21, the 
Senate made its decision: Harry Truman 
got his four divisions, even if he was mor- 
ally (but not legally) obligated to go back 
to the Senate when he wanted more. 

Within 24 hours, the Pentagon let it be 
known that the 2nd Armored Division, 
the 4th Infantry Division and two Na- 
tional Guard divisions would be moving 
soon to Europe. 


Yardstick: Anger 

Congress was even angrier when it 
picked up its pruning shears. With one big 
snip, the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee last week cut more than $365 million 
out of requests for $843 million made by 
the Administration to run some of its 
agencies. ° 

The severest cut was made on the Voice 
of America. The committee sliced its funds 
by 90%, from $97.5 million to only $9.5 
million. In doing so, the committee said 
that it really approved of the Voice’s mis- 
sion, but just didn’t like the way it was 
being run. (A citizens’ watchdog commit- 
tee, headed by the Christian Science Mon- 
itor’s Editor Erwin D. Canham, rushed 
into print with an endorsement of the 
Voice’s operation.) 

Voice officials themselves were almost 
voiceless with dismay at the committee's 
action, but after a time they announced 
bravely that, despite the slash, they would 
go ahead with Operation Vagabond, a 
new plan to install powerful radio stations 
on fast-going freighters. The ships, by 
being able to move about, would beam a 
U.S. “campaign of truth” into Commu- 
nist countries despite Soviet jamming 
tactics. 

Also snipped: 

@ Various defense-production agencies, 
including the National Production Author- 
ity which lost $13 million out of a re- 
quested $51 million. 

@ The Civil Defense Administration, 
which sought $403 million and got less 
than half of that. 

Anyone who ever worked in Washing- 
ton would agree that almost any agency 
could always get along on less than it 
asked for. But there was no evidence 
that the House Appropriations Committee 
had used any yardstick but anger in 
making its cuts. 
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lt Wrings Our Hearts, But 


Eight weeks after President Truman’s 
request that 2,000,000 long tons of surplus 
U.S. grains be sent to India’s relief, Con- 
gress still hemmed, hawed and stalled. 
Georgia’s Dixiecrat Gene (“Goober”) Cox 
and Ohio’s Republican Clarence Brown 
sat on the bill in the House Rules Com- 
mittee. 

While Congress stood still, India’s on- 
rushing famine did not. Grain reserves 
dwindled, and worried officials got set for 
a repetition of the great Bengal famine of 
1943, when so many people starved to 
death that no one ever properly estimated 
their numbers—from 1,000,000 to 5,000,- 
ooo people. Red China offered to help, 
though so far it had delivered only prom- 
ises. Red China would score a propaganda 
victory if it delivered grain when the U.S. 
would not, 

The pettifogging legalisms of the con- 
gressional holdbacks could be most clearly 
seen in a statement issued by the Republi- 
can minority on the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee: “The plight of hundreds of 
millions of ill-fed and starving people 
throughout the world wrings our hearts, 
We believe that charity is the ‘greatest 
thing in the world’ but . . . we do not 
believe that the Congress has the right, 
under our Constitution, to be charitable 
with money taken from the taxpayers 
without their consent.” 


TAXES 
Bad Bookkeeping, Good News 


The taxpayer, uneasily stiffening him- 
self for two boosts in taxes this year, got 
welcome news last week: it will be only 
one. Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
told Congress that President Truman still 
wants $10 billion more in taxes imme- 
diately, but is prepared to postpone, at 
least until next January, his request for a 
second increase of $6.5 billion. One reason 
for postponement: the Government had 
expected to be $2.7 billion in the red this 
June, but instead will show a $3 billion 
surplus. 

With record employment at record 
wages, income-tax revenues were higher 
than anticipated by the Government’s tax 
seers. Furthermore (as newspaper readers 
long ago knew), defense spending will not 
reach its peak until year’s end. And in ad- 
dition, there had been a helpful $r.2 bil- 
lion drop in Government spending for 
farm support and veterans’ affairs. 

After all this happy news, Secretary 
Snyder resumed his long-faced expression 
and reminded Congressmen again that the 
President still wants that $ro billion more 
in taxes—forthwith. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
To The Chair 


Sentenced: Oscar Collazo, the sad-eyed, 
little Puerto Rican Nationalist who tried 
to assassinate President Truman at Blair 
House last November. Penalty: death in 
the electric chair. 
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THE DRAFT 
Up in Arms 


Hardly had Selective Service brought 
out its new scheme to defer bright college 
students (Time, April 9) when everybody 
began talking at once. In all the din, it 
was hard to find anyone who was really 
for the idea. Presidents of the Ivy League’s 
Big Three all declared against it: Har- 
vard’s Conant called it undemocratic; 
Princeton’s Dodds said it was wrong for 





is not directly involved in the new college 
deferment plan, it soon got caught up in 
the argument. The House, before it even 
got to a vote on U.M.T., made it illogi- 
cally plain that it was inclined to drop 
the whole thing. Congressman Carl Vin- 
son of Georgia, in charge of pushing 
U.M.T. through, hastily promised to sup- 
port an amendment which would prohib- 
it bright-boy deferments. But at week’s 
end it seemed likely that his amend- 
ment had come too late to save U.M.T. 


Mark Kouffmon—tire 


CLoAKRooM CorRIDOR DURING THE Drarr DEeBATE* 
Could the Unknown Soldier have passed the aptitude test? 


the nation; Yale’s Griswold, less opposed 
to it, feared that all the hubbub would 
fan “anti-intellectualism.” 

Selective Service Director Lewis B. 
Hershey still insisted that the plan was 
flexible and fair, but quickly added that 
draft boards had only been told that they 
may defer bright collegemen; not that 
they shall. All was confusion again. The 
new plan provoked cries of favoritism, 
questions on whether aptitude tests are a 
proper basis for deferment, and a spate 
of radio comedians’ gags. The outcry 
sounded as if Selective Service was plan- 
ning to exempt college students, not 
merely defer them. 

In the Senate, Massachusetts’ Henry 
Cabot Lodge led the opposition to the 
plan. The Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
the Catholic War Veterans attacked it. A 
Grand Rapids, Mich. draft board sus- 
pended operations in protest. One mem- 
ber, Robert J. Yonkman, Air Force major 
in World War II, said: “The Government 
wants to. . . give tests to disclose wheth- 
er a man is dumb enough to bear arms. 
Maybe they should put on the tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier: ‘I couldn’t pass the 
aptitude test.’ ” 

The uproar came just as the House was 
settling down to a hot debate on Uni- 
versal Military Training, which has al- 
ready passed the Senate. Though U.M.T. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Manhattan Merry-Go-Round 


Delivering that ectoplasmic commodi- 
ty, Good Will, to the city of New York is 
a rite as carefully prescribed by conven- 
tion—and fully as exhausting—as the 
Pawnee Sun Dance. When France’s Pres- 
ident Vincent Auriol arrived at Penn Sta- 
tion last week, the Big City picked him 
up with a whoosh; he was dusted off by 
blasts from the police band, photographed, 
hustled into an automobile, delivered to 
the Waldorf-Astoria behind exactly 32 
motorcycle cops, bowed into a suite, led 
out of it again, and then formally wel- 
comed to the city at a three-hour banquet 
for 1,500. 

This was just the warmup; the next 
day, a 65-motorcycle escort led his open 
car down the East River drive to Bowling 
Green, and then slowly up Broadway 
through showers of ticker tape to City 
Hall. Mayor Vincent Impellitteri, having 
given Auriol the city’s Medal of Honor 
the night before, presented him with 
something called the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Scroll. Auriol gave the mayor the Or- 
der of Commander of the French Legion 
of Honor, and, despite a presidential cold, 


%* Foreground: Georgia’s Vinson, Pennsylvania's 
James Van Zandt. 
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kissed him on both cheeks. “Do it again,” 
shrieked the photographers. He did. 

Then he reviewed a parade, spoke at 
a big luncheon, whirled up to Columbia 
University, accepted an LL.D. degree, 
made a speech, whirled back, and went 
to another banquet. Bright & early the 
next day, he was driven up the Hudson. 
He laid a wreath on Franklin Roosevelt’s 
grave, lunched with Eleanor Roosevelt, 
went on to West Point, reviewed a parade, 
listened to two 21-gun salutes (one com- 
ing, one going) by 105-mm. howitzers 
and hurried back to the city. 

Inexhaustible President Auriol, 66, was 
still working like a beaver. He laid two 
palm fronds below two tablets at the 
French Line pier, hustled into the new 
U.N. building, was cheered, hustled back 
to the Waldorf, and gave a reception for 
2,000 people of New York’s French col- 
ony. That night, hoarse but willing, he 
spoke at another banquet, and again as 
throughout his stay, managed to say just 
the right thing, even after it was trans- 
lated from the French, 

Then, still whole, but looking a little as 
if he had escaped from an enormous meat 
grinder, Auriol was sped north to Canada. 
New York, a city which gulps up princes 
and Presidents like gumdrops and remem- 
bers almost nobody, was rumbling away 
as if nothing had happened at all. 


Life of the Party 


Harry Vaughan, Harry Truman’s foot- 
in-mouth military aide, did it again. At a 
dinner given by President Auriol, Vaughan 
leaned toward his dinner partner, a mil- 
itary aide to Auriol, confided with a 
smoking-car chuckle: “The only French 
I know is couches avec moi.” When the 
French aide gave him an icy stare, 


Vaughan said: “Well, that’s about all the 
English you people would have known if 
a French army had ever come over here.’ 





SPIES 
Worse Than Murder 


Judge Irving Kaufman looked down at 
the man & woman before him. “Plain, de- 
liberate, contemplated murder is dwarfed 
in magnitude by comparison with the 
crime you have committed,” he told Jul- 
ius and Ethel Rosenberg in a_ hoarse, 
faint voice. “I believe your conduct in 
putting into the hands of the Russians the 
A-bomb . . . has already caused the Com- 
munist aggression in Korea . . . and who 
knows but that millions more of innocent 
people may pay the price of your treason.” 

Judge Kaufman, one of the youngest 
(40) federal judges, had had only ten 
hours’ sleep in a week, had spent long 
hours in prayer at his synagogue. Tearful 
Mrs. Tessie Greenglass, mother of con- 
victed spies Ethel Rosenberg and David 
Greenglass, had visited him to plead for 
her children. “I have deliberated for hours, 
days and nights,” said Judge Kaufman. 
“T have searched my conscience to find 
some reason for mercy. I am convinced, 
however, that I would violate the solemn 
and sacred trust that the people of this 
land have placed in my hands were I to 
show leniency ... The sentence of the 
court upon Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
is that, for their crime, they are sentenced 
to death.” 

Sallow Julius Rosenberg and his wife 
were led away. Later, in their adjoining 
cells, the Rosenbergs sang to each other: 
her choice was Puccini's One Fine Day, 
his The Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

After a brief recess, Judge Kaufman 
went back to the bench to sentence sullen 
Morton Sobell, because of his “lesser de- 
gree of implication,” to 30 years. Next 
day, Judge Kaufman sentenced David 
Greenglass, the ex-Army sergeant who 
had fed atomic secrets to the Rosenbergs 
and whose testimony had convicted his 
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ETHEL & Juttus ROSENBERG 
"I would violate the solemn and sacred trust... were | to show leniency." 
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sister and brother-in-law, to a milder 15 
years because of his help to the Govern- 
ment. 

There would be appeals. But though 
higher courts may reverse the convictions, 
none may reduce the sentences. If the 
sentences are carried out, the Rosenbergs 
will be the first spies ever executed by 
order of a U.S. civil court. 

The Trail. With the conviction of the 
Rosenbergs, the U.S. could take an ap- 
palled backward look at the furtive effi- 
ciency of Soviet spies. In a long report 
entitled “Soviet Atomic Espionage,” the 
Congressional Joint Committee on Atom- 
ic Energy this week reviewed the many 
men and means that the Soviet had used 
to crack the nation’s most closely guard- 
ed secret. 

The story led back to one night in 
1945 When Igor Gouzenko, a Russian 
clerk in the Soviet embassy in Ottawa, 
abruptly defected and fled to Canadian 
police with an armload of files. Those 
files convicted British Dr. Allan Nunn 
May of handing over a sample of U-235 
ind U-233 to a Russian in Montreal. 
May also admitted that he had written 
out a report for the Russians on what he 
knew of atomic energy. He knew a great 
deal. He was in & out of the secret lab 
at the University of Chicago, where— 
under the stadium—the first controlled 
chain reaction was achieved, had been a 
senior member of the Anglo-Canadian 
research team at Montreal's McGill Uni- 
versity. His sentence: ten years in prison. 

Scribbled in a notebook among the 
Canadian spy papers was the name Fuchs, 
but for a long time nobody thought to 
connect the name significantly with Ger- 
man-born Klaus Fuchs, an anti-Hitler 
refugee who was high in Anglo-American 
atom councils. Four years passed before 
Klaus Fuchs was arrested in England 


(and sentenced to 14 years). His confes- 
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For a treacherous Utopia, a furtive conspiracy. 
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sion led to the arrest of Courier Harry 
Gold in Philadelphia. The trail from Har- 
ry Gold led to the Rosenbergs, Green- 
glass and Soviet Spy Master Anatoli 
Yakovlev, who was ostensibly a Soviet 
vice consul in New York. 

Worst Ever, Fuchs, said the joint com- 
mittee, was by far the most damaging 
spy. “Fuchs alone has influenced the safe- 
ty of more people and accomplished great- 
er damage than any other spy not only in 
the history of the United States but in the 
history of nations.” As a top member of 
the visiting British atomic-energy mis- 
sion, he knew all the secrets of the Los 
Alamos weapons center. At Columbia 
University, he worked on the gaseous- 
diffusion method for separating U-235 
—the process now used exclusively at 
Oak Ridge. He knew all the ideas for 
improving bombs, and the thinking on 
the hydrogen bomb. Fuchs fed his ma- 
terial to stubby Harry Gold, who took it 
to Yakovlev at furtive meetings in restau- 
rants and bars, at the end of elevated 
lines, at a Childs restaurant. 

David Greenglass, the only American 
among the top spies, was far less impor- 
tant to the Russians. He furnished Rus- 
sia with mechanical details of the bomb, 
most importantly the high-explosive 
lenses used in the Nagasaki-type bomb, 
and a diagram of the bomb itself. But, 
the committee noted, he had nothing 
like Fuchs’s fund of scientific principles 
and information. 

The Gap. The Russians still had one 
major gap in their knowledge: they did 
not know how to make plutonium. That 
gap, the committee suggested, was filled 
by Bruno Pontecorvo, the Italian-born 
British physicist who quietly took his 
wife and three children on a trip to Fin- 
land last fall, then vanished behind the 
Iron Curtain. Pontecorvo was an expert 
on nuclear reactors, the devices which are 
needed to make plutonium. 

‘At Canada’s Chalk River atomic cen- 
ter, Pontecorvo helped design the heavy- 
water pile, still the “reactor of most ad- 
vanced design and performance.” He 
knew the secrets of the plutonium-pro- 
ducing piles at Hanford. After the war, 
he was a senior officer at Harwell, the 
British atomic research center. Ponte- 
corvo, whose brother and sister were life- 
long Communists, might have been be- 
traying reactor data from 1943 on, the 
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committee guessed. He was rated by some 
colleagues as an even abler scientist than 
Fuchs. After Fuchs, said the committee, 
“Pontecorvo may be plausibly rated as 
the second deadliest betrayer. . . Certain 
it is that Russia today possesses nuclear 
reactors.” : 
Minor Nets. These men were the prime 
sources of information. There were minor 
spies and subsidiary nets in the Soviet 
apparatus.* On the Pacific coast, Com- 
munist Steve Nelson, now under indict- 
ment for contempt of Congress, organ- 
ized a cell in the radiation laboratory at 
the University of California at Berkeley. 
Another ring operated around Chicago 
with Scientist Clarence Hiskey (also un- 
der indictment for contempt) as a chief 
contact. In New York, Yakovlev directed 
the activities of Courier Harry Gold, in 
his pickups from Fuchs and from Alfred 
Dean Slack (now serving 15 years for 
espionage), who gave Gold a sample of 
a new explosive called RDX. The Rosen- 


*bergs apparently fed Yakovlev the data 


collected from Morton Sobell, who worked 
in radar and electronics, while Rosenberg 
himself stole the proximity fuse by the 
simple expedient of putting one in his 
briefcase at the Emerson Radio Corp. 

It was a sickening and, to Americans, 
almost incredible history of men so fa- 
natical that they would betray their own 
countries and colleagues to serve a treach- 
erous Utopia, The committee added that 
the FBI had reported no successful atom- 
ic spying since mid-1946. Considering the 
damage already done, the nation could 
only hope the FBI was right. 


LABOR 
Party Line at Waikiki 


In a millionaire’s mansion which has 
been converted into a Waikiki nightclub, 
372 aloha-shirted delegates of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
men’s Union gathered last week to sing 
the praises of their leader, Harry Bridges, 
and chant approval of the line he wanted 
them to follow. Still out on bail after his 


* The committee also investigated Radio Com- 
mentator Fulton Lewis Jr.’s charges that Harry 
Hopkins and Henry Wallace connived at sending 
atomic information and materials to Russia, 
through Great Falls, Mont., during the war, re- 
ported that it “could find no indications” that 
any unauthorized material was shipped. 
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perjury conviction last year (for denying 
Communist Party membership), Harry 
Bridges strode cockily onstage, laid out a 
117-page report for his boys to pass. The 
boys passed it, by standing vote. The re- 
port denounced: 

Q U.S. aid to Indo-China, Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines and Nationalist 
China, rearmament of Germany and Japan; 
@ The Korean war, which (said the report) 
has been an “Operation Killer” from the 
beginning; 

@ The national emergency declared by 
President Truman, which is “a phony”; 
@ The defense program, wage & price sta- 
bilization, the Taft-Hartley Act, the Mar- 
shall Plan; 

@The Coast Guard anti-Communist 
screening program, which was “cooked up 
by sworn enemies of this union... to 
finger militant trade unionists and bar 
them from commercial jobs.” 

Having made their obeisances to Mos- 
cow, the delegates nominated Harry 
Bridges and his lieutenants to two-year 
terms, thus assured their members that 
control of the West Coast and Hawaiian 
union (75,000 members) still lies in the 
hands of the Communist Party. 


. . 
Scuffling in the Temple 

It would take a bold undertaker to 
deny that Los Angeles is today the queen 
or pearl of the funeral parlor, cremato- 
rium and graveyard world. Where else 
have American mass-production methods 
been so ingeniously utilized in delivering 
the defunct citizen to terminal rest? Where 
else are rites so cheap and splendid, the 
morticians so tanned and jolly? Where 
else does sunshine and music so fully flood 
the funeral home? 

It is hard to say which has had most to 
do with establishing this pre-eminence— 
the Forest Lawn Memorial-Park, with its 
statue-strewn fairyland for the hallowed 
loved ones, or Pierce Brothers Mortuaries, 
proud custodians of the West’s biggest 
funeral business, 

Pickets in Ascot Ties, Pierce Brothers 
claimed to be the first in the U.S. to 
advertise low-price funerals, first to send 
motorcycle escorts with the casket coach 
(nobody any longer calls them hearses in 
the profession) and first (outside New 
York itself) to embalm 6,000 remains in 
a year. In 50 peppy years of growth, it 
has dedicated a main mortuary with 20 
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7 International 
Mayor KENNELLY 


Ribbon-snipper? 


“reposing rooms” (all named for famous 
authors) and 13 cheerful branch plants to 
the uplifting or happy funeral. But last 
week, gloom finally came to Pierce Broth- 
ers, and moved to Forest Lawn, too. 

The cause: the happy morticians’ own 
employees. First they joined a union (for 
reasons best known to themselves, a 
branch of the A.F.L. International Broth- 
erhood of Firemen and Oilers), Then— 
Pierce Brothers complained—they mis- 
chievously switched the routing tag on a 
casket and sent a loved one to the wrong 
service. And on top of that, 19 of them 
(simply because they had been fired) be- 
gan picketing Pierce funerals in Ascot ties 
and morning coats—apparel which con- 
trasted nicely with their strikers’ signs. 

One toiler in the mortuary complained 
that he got less than $45 a week for doing 
“cosmetics and hairdressing” and had to 
work day & night. An embalmer at Forest 
Lawn (where four union members were 
fired) cried that he not only had to “pre- 
pare remains” but wash windows, sweep 
floors and roll up gauze and excelsior pads 
for the “cases” elbows, 

Sentiment v. Unionism. The employ- 
ers, however, took the attitude that the 
dissidents had been privileged to serve and 
had betrayed a trust. Pierce Brothers de- 
clared that the strikers were about to ruin 
one of the greatest privileges of life in Los 
Angeles—a $560 funeral (at New York 
rates) for only $320. Ugene Blalock, at- 
torney for Forest Lawn, put it more ring- 
ingly. Cried he, after calling the ceme- 
tery’s employees to a meeting in the new 
Hall of the Crucifixion (Time, April 2): 

“Tt all comes down to this: Can you 
have unionism in religion? A mortuary 
service is religious. Can you have union- 
ism in sentiment? A funeral is sentimen- 
tal. Can you have unionism in the heart 
and soul and spirit of a man?” 

It looked as though nobody could an- 
swer him but a labor board. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
"Thank the Party" 


Beaming with pride, Chicago’s silver- 
haired Democratic Mayor Martin Ken- 
nelly (rhymes with uh-nelly) had some- 
thing to tell the reporters. He had just 
been elected to a second term as mayor 
and wanted it known that he wore no 
man’s collar—not even the Democratic 
Party’s. Said he: “I don’t take it as an 
endorsement of any administration except 
my own,” 

The politicos thought differently, and 
bluntly told him so on election night. 
“The Democratic organization did it for 
you, Mr. Mayor,” cried out beefy Al 
Horan, Cook County committeeman and 
bailiff of the municipal court, as Kennelly 
was busy taking bows. “You can thank the 
party. I gave you 20,000 votes this after- 
noon in the 29th Ward. The West Side did 
it, Mr. Mayor. . . Where’s Arvey?” Bald 
little Jake Arvey, until recently boss of 
the Cook County machine, pushed for- 
ward. Cried Horan: “Here’s the greatest 
little Democrat in Chicago.” 

What the politicians said was true: it 
had taken the machine to get out the vote, 
and even then it had been light. As mayor 
of Chicago since 1947, benign Martin 
Kennelly, 63, who runs a storage and 
trucking business, had worked hard and 
made few enemies. Even the Republicans 
weren’t mad enough at him to put up a 
fight. The G.O.P. tried to make Truman 
the issue and “Defeat the War Party” the 
slogan; their candidate, a worthy but un- 
exciting lawyer named Robert L. Hunter, 
preferred to campaign against Kennelly 
himself as a “ribbon-snipping, do-nothing 


mayor.” Actually, Kennelly had tidied up * 


the civil service and improved the police 
department a bit, but Chicago’s crawling 
slums were as bad as ever, and crime 
was still a big problem. His own repu- 
tation for honesty was widely respected, 
but graft still bit deep into the city’s 
pockets, and Kennelly did little to con- 
trol the politics-ridden city council. “The 
‘take’ in the city is just as great as it 
ever was,” said one alderman, “but it has 
been decentralized.” 

In fact, as the election demonstrated, 
Mayor Kennelly would in future need the 
Democratic machine as much as it needed 
him. Kennelly refused to admit it, but Ed 
Kelly’s old saw was still true: “If you 
don’t boss the machine, it will boss you.” 


NEW YORK 
The Wrestler 


A gaunt, bookish fellow named Alex- 
ander Ector Orr Munsell was presented 
last week with a problem calculated to 
curl a man’s nerve ends up like watch 
springs: he inherited $650,000 from his 
mother, Under ordinary circumstances, he 
might well have kissed his fingers and 
done a buck & wing. But Alexander Ector 
Orr Munsell was forced to remember 
something: 18 years ago, finding himself 
with a million dollars, he had given it all 
away, and he had sworn he never wanted 
anything to do with money again. 


The original million, except for a few 
bucketfuls he had made in Wall Street 
and in a Baltimore firm which produced 
color charts, had come from relatives too. 
(Grandfather Orr was president of the 
New York Life Insurance Co.) Until he 
was 37, Alexander did not protest; he 
had attended Harvard, served in World 
War I, and entered business—a conform- 
ist in a Brooks Brothers suit. 

Browder Brigadier. But in 1933, he de- 
cided to experience “the reality of being 
poor.” His wife was critical, even though 
he gave her half the million. She divorced 
him, saying: “I tried to establish a happy 
home . . . but he was more interested in 
helping out the entire human race.” Un- 
disturbed, Alexander gave the other half 
million dollars to strikers, charities and 
the unemployed; he also had himself ex- 
amined by psychiatrists to demonstrate 
that he was not irresponsible. 

Then, costumed summer and winter in 
seersucker suits and tennis shoes, he hus- 
tled around looking for some reality. He 
took up yoga, and did deep-breathing 
exercises. He went south for a while to 
accomplish reforms, but gave it up. He 
returned to New York, lived in a “white- 
collar flophouse” on West 54th Street, and 
said he was going to get a job. If not, 
would he take money from relatives? “Cer- 
tainly not,” he said. “I'll go on relief.” 

In a 1943 report to his Harvard class- 
mates, he announced that he had been a 
Communist for five years, was serving as 
a “Browder Brigadier” and selling 50 cop- 
ies of the Daily Worker every week. After 
that, as the years passed, the world just 
let him drop out of sight. 





Keystone 
EX-MILLIONAIRE MUNSELL 


He hid behind a peephole. 
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Temptation. Last week's announce- 
ment about the $650,000 bequest sent 
newsmen hunting for him again. They 
found unmistakable evidence that Mun- 
sell, now 55, had not become a horny- 
handed laborer after all. He owned a re- 
modeled Manhattan brownstone house, 
rented the top two floors, and was en- 
sconced in a lower-floor apartment with a 
good library and all the comforts of home, 
Where had he gotten the money? His 
friends said it had come from his mother 
and from other relatives. Munsell, they 
idded, had changed his attitude slightly 
after a few years of poverty. Having be- 
come poor, some of them suggested, he 
now valued a buck and hungered for the 
inheritance just like any other poor man. 
Would he accept it? 

Alexander Ector Orr Munsell would not 
say. He stayed inside his house, survey- 
ing the outer world cautiously through a 
peephole in his door and, presumably, 
wrestling mightily with temptation. 


SEQUELS 


Dismissed with Prejudice 

The suit that began it all—the $75,000 
libel and slander suit filed against Whit- 
taker Chambers in 1948 by Alger Hiss— 
was quietly dropped in Baltimore’s federal 
district court. To answer the suit, Cham- 
bers brought forth the famed “pumpkin 
papers.” Result: Hiss’s indictment and 
conviction for perjury. Federal Judge W. 
Calvin Chesnut last week dismissed the 
suit “with prejudice,” which means that 
Hiss (now serving a five-year sentence 
at Lewisburg, Pa. penitentiary) may 
never again file a similar action against 
Chambers. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
"Those Wise Guys" 


Al Capone’s cousins, Charlie and Rocco 
Fischetti, blew into Washington from Bra- 
zil last week, Dressed in conservative blue 
suits, they made their first social call on 
Joe Duke, Senate sergeant at arms. They 
had heard they were wanted by the Ke- 
fauver committee, that there were war- 
rants out for their arrest. Very politely 
they offered to post bond. Duke said it 
would be $3,000 apiece. The Fischetti 
brothers had no need of a professional 
bondsman: they laid down the cash in big 
bills, picked up their receipts, thanked Joe 
Duke, and walked out. The casualness of 
it all offended Wisconsin’s Alexander 
Wiley, a member of the Kefauver commit- 
tee. “Utterly fantastic,” said he. “Those 
wise guys. . . have flouted the Senate.” 

“= « 

Another wise guy. Mobster Mickey 
Cohen, who had already done his turn in 
the Kefauver road show, was having 
things less his own way in Los Angeles. So 
broke that he had to sell his bulletproof 
limousine, so unpopular that all over Ari- 
zona, where he wanted to manage some 
drugstores, citizens howled in protest, 
Cohen got into more difficulties last week. 
He and his wife were indicted for evading 
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more than $156,000 of income tax. Faced 
with the possibility of a stiff fine and a 
maximum of 20 years in prison if convict- 
ed, the chubby hoodlum moaned: “I don’t 
know what the hell to say. It’s bad news.” 


The Smart Operator 


In their continuing study of the new- 
style American business success—the fel- 
low who has a fat Government contract 
in his hand and a tax lawyer at his elbow 
—a House subcommittee last week got an 
advanced lesson from a Chicago truck 
dealer named Morris Green. He told how 
to buy surplus property under one set of 
rules, get the rules changed, then sell the 
goods for a $425,000 profit. 

Morris Green, a confident fellow with 
stubby hands, an expensive suit and a 
sharp tie, was disarmingly frank. First, in 
1947, he and his four partners put around 
$200,000 on the line for surplus Army 
trucks, which had been given free to the 
Philippine government. Next came the 
problem of paying off the helpers. 

The late Joseph Freeman, onetime 
Washington business agent indicted in the 
Garsson-May munitions scandal but later 
acquitted, demanded $100,000 for steering 
Green to the right people. Freeman never 
did a thing, said Green, but after he died, 
the truck dealer softheartedly thought of 
Freeman’s widow and infant and settled 
out of court for $42,000. 

Then came the really tough part: under 
the rules, such surplus equipment could be 
brought back to the U.S. under bond for 
repair, but could not legally be resold in 
the States. To get the Department of 





Commerce to lift its ban on domestic sales, 
Green paid at least $95,000 to a Cleveland 
law firm. What, if anything, the lawyers 
did, Green didn’t know; but they saw to it 
that his plight was explained to the proper 
officials. It seemed to be enough; the ban 
was lifted and the partners got around to 
reselling their hundreds of trucks. 

Their best customer turned out to be 
the U.S. Government. The Atomic Energy 
Commission alone bought 358 of them. 
For this one transaction, Green paid a 
$125,000 agent’s fee. 

According to Green, he and his partners 
had done nothing outside the Jaw. He was 
shocked when North Carolina’s mild-man- 
nered Congressman Herbert Bonner point- 
ed out a flaw in Green’s operations: he had 
failed to pay a 5% excise tax in his multi- 
million-dollar operation. The Philippine 
deal “stinks,” said Bonner. It may not be 
illegal, he added, but it is “morally terrible 
... We are in this one to stay for a while.” 


KENTUCKY 
Sweet Land of Liberty 


The Louisville Lions Club had to make 
a slight change in its plans last week. The 
topflight Brown Hotel, where the club 
normally holds its weekly luncheon ses- 
sions, said it would not serve one of the 
club's guests because she is a Negro. 

Club officials promptly shifted the 
meeting to the Seelbach Hotel. There, 
with a happy smile on her face, 13-year- 
old Betty Foster accepted her prize for a 
winning entry in the club’s essay contest 
on “Why I Love America.” 





Associated Pres 
WEEPING AT THE BIER of Ross Willoh, 42, in San Francisco, stands his wife 
Sydney, mother of his two children. Suspecting him of running around with other 
women, she shot and killed him as he sat reading a book. Title: So Young a Body. 
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INTERNATIONAL 





THE NATIONS 


Paris Marathon 


In Paris, the conference of deputy for- 
eign ministers, which is supposed to draw 
up an agenda for a future Big Four meet- 
ing, went into its sixth week without 
reaching agreement. 


ECONOMICS 


Disagreement at Torquay 

For six months, 1,000 experts from 34 
countries met in Torquay, British seaside 
resort, in an attempt to increase world 
trade by lowering national tariff barriers. 
Last week, as they prepared to quit, 150 
bilateral pacts to reduce tariffs were ready 
for signing. 

But the British and Americans, often 
the closest partners at international con- 
ferences, had been unable to reach a tariff 
agreement. In spite of offers of substantial 
U.S. concessions, British Commonwealth 
nations refused to give up their imperial 
preference system. Under this system, for- 
mally established at the 1932 Ottawa 
Conference, goods moving within the em- 
pire pay lower duties than goods entering 
empire areas from countries outside the 
empire. The U.S. offered to lower its own 
tariff bars if the British would reduce 
trade discrimination based on empire pref- 
erence. The British refused, partly because 
they believe that their long-range econom- 
ic security depends on the empire trade, 
and partly because they were afraid that 
the U.S. Congress would later whittle 
down the concessions offered by the 
American negotiators. 


PANOPLIES 
Medals from Stalin 


A special committee picked by the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet (Par- 
liament) last week announced the seven 
winners of the new International Stalin 
Peace Prizes—gold medals bearing the 
image of Joseph Stalin and cash bounties 
of 100,000 rubles each (about $25,000). 
In the order of precedence: 

France’s Professor FrepErrc Jo.ior- 
Curre, 51, veteran Communist dismissed 
a year ago from the post of High Commis- 
sioner for Atomic Energy, now president 
of the Communist World Peace Council. 

China’s Madame SUN YAT-SEN, 60, wid- 
ow of the founder of the Chinese (Kuo- 
mintang) Republic, sister-in-law and po- 
litical foe of Chiang Kai-shek, joined the 
Red regime at Peking as one of its show- 
piece non-Communist vice chairmen. 

Britain’s Dr. HEWLETT JOHNSON, 77, 
Dean of Canterbury Cathedral, indefatiga- 
ble admirer of Stalin and all Soviet works, 
speaker at Red peace propaganda con- 
gresses everywhere. 

France’s Madame EvcEN1E Corton, 69, 
Communist fellow traveler, physicist, 
president of the Communist-sponsored 
Women’s International Democratic Fed- 
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Associated Press 
PRIZEWINNER MOULTON 


A golden image... 


eration, delegate at Red peace rallies in 
New York and Europe. 

The U.S.’s Right Rev. ArtHur W. 
MoUvtton, 77, retired Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Utah, listed by the U.S. House 
of Representatives Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee as affiliated with five to 
ten Communist-front organizations. Com- 
menting on the award, Moulton said he 
was gratified, but would not take the 
prize money: “The only reward I want 
in working for peace is peace.” He added: 
“But... if America goes to war, I go 
with her.” 





International 


PRIZEWINNER HERIBERTO JARA 


. . . but not $25,000. 





North Korea’s Mrs. PAK DEN-AI, sea- 
soned underground operator against the 
Japanese, president of her country’s Com- 
munist Women’s League, speechmaker at 
Asiatic congresses vilifying the U.S. 

Mexico’s General HERIBERTO JARA, 71, 
old revolutionary who fought Porfirio 
Diaz, former Minister of the Navy (1940- 
46), delegate to Red peace congresses. 
Like Moulton, Jara turned down the cash. 


A Red peace congress is scheduled to 
open in India on May 11. Last week 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s gov- 
ernment refused entry visas for Stalin 
Peace Prizewinners Joliot-Curie and the 
“Red Dean” of Canterbury, and for the 
U.S.’s Paul Robeson, who, surprisingly, 
had not qualified for the medal from 
Moscow. 


THE CHANCELLERIES 
Czech Purge 


Czech officials snapped like kindling 
under the purge ax. After arresting former 
Foreign Minister Clementis as a “spy,” 
Czechoslovakia’s Red bosses went after 
his appointees. The Czech ambassador to 
India, Bohuslav Kratochvil, refused to go 
home, instead chose freedom in Britain 
(Time, March 12). Less smart were three 
of his colleagues. When called to Prague 
for “consultation,” they obeyed, and were 
promptly shunted to minor jobs. The 
three: 

@ Vladimir Outrata, ambassador to Wash- 
ington, a well-groomed, wealthy drawing- 
room Communist. His wife, a longtime 
Communist who had guided her husband 
into the party, had her first indication of 
trouble when her car was summarily taken 
away from her, her chauffeur dismissed. 
Last week in Washington, she was prepar- 
ing to follow Outrata to Prague with their 
two small children. 

Rudolf Bystricky, ambassador to Lon- 
don, veteran Communist and economic 
expert. After his recall, his wife vainly 
waited for news of him, last fortnight re- 
ceived orders to come home. Last week, 
apparently undecided about whether to 
put herself at the mercy of Prague, she 
shut herself into her London house (a 
servant answered the telephone with a 
nervous, “Madam is out. . .”). 

@ Adolf Hoffmeister, ambassador to Paris, 
suave, witty writer and cartoonist. His 
wife, announced the embassy, would “re- 
main in Paris for the time being.” 

Other reported victims of the Czech 
purge: 

@ Artur London, deputy foreign minister. 
@ Bedrich Reicin, deputy defense minister. 
@ Josef Pavel, deputy security (i.e¢., po- 
lice) minister. 

G Josef Smrkovsky, deputy agriculture 
minister. 

Last week, a government spokesman 
reported the elimination of a “whole group 
of functionaries” in Czechoslovakia’s 
Communist Youth Organization. 
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BANG! 
The Day When A-Bomb Hit Hiroshima 


“It was just like hell—a procession of ghost— 
the sea of fire. I thought it was the thing of this 
earth because I didn’t see any devils around.” 

In these words, quaintly but effectively trans- 
lated from the Japanese original, an dld woman 
of 80 years is telling her grandson the story of 
Aug. 6, 1945, the day the first atom bomb 





Pre aen exploded over Hiroshima. 
c= >) To picture her story, two 
Yon my Japanese artists, Iri Maru- 

a 28 ki and Mrs. Toshiko Aka- 


matsu, have produced 65 There were nothing to block the old woman's sight as she 
woodcuts. First there is stretched her aching body. "I can see as far as Uzina!" 
the sleeping town, the hills 

: wrapped in mist, then the 
sun rising, people going about their daily chores. 
The air-raid sirens sound, and the world of Hiro- 
shima becomes a searing human agony. 

The pictures are published in a booklet, under 
the sponsorship of the World Student Federalists 
& World Government Association of Japan. For 
circulation among English readers, the Japanese 
text was translated by the Rev. Kiyoshi J. 
Yamaguchi. Five of the pictures—with the type- 
written English captions which have been glued 
into the booklet—are reprinted here. 

The old woman’s story begins: “The sky was 
clear and the Sun over Hiroshima was shining 
brightly. It was 8 o’clock. Flash! It was some- 
thing of a lightening nobody has even seen ... 
(The old woman neither heard bang nor felt 
shock, but both ceiling and roof fell down and Carpenter Hati was sloughed off of his hair, then threw 
the floor sprang up)...” up blood all of a sudden and passed away in no time. 











Where A-—bomb exploded: a pair of legscutoff Young wife had been left as she was clamped with her 
below the knee still stuck to the pavement. child between big beams. "Save my child! Quick, Quick!" 





"Even hell wouldn't be more dreadful than this!" 
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WAR 


IN ASIA 





STRATEGY 
The Bigger Question 


As the Communist buildup of battle 
strength continued—in Korea and beyond 
Korea—the prospect of a massive Red 
strike against the U.N. forces became con- 
stantly more imminent. Allied intelligence 
had tracked three Chinese armies—r1oo,- 
coo men, more or less—up from South 
China to Manchuria, and from Manchuria 
to Korea. The number of enemy troops 
in Korea had increased to an estimated 
600,000. Of these, the number immedi- 


attack in the last two weeks of April. 
There was no chance, this time, that the 
U.N. forces would be caught by surprise. 
In the light of foreknowledge, what could 
the U.N. commanders do about the ene- 
my’s intentions? 

Said General Ridgway: “[If the ene- 
my] wants to exercise his advantages by 
virtue of his superior numbers and his 
complete disregard for the value of hu- 
man life, he may make a considerable 
penetration. But it doesn’t give me any 
serious concern whatever. I am quite sure 
that everybody in the Eighth Army be- 





International 


U.S. TANK SEEKING THE ENEMY 
Before the big push, a classic pullback. 


ately in front of Ridgway’s units had 
dwindled from 150,000 to 115,000—in- 
dicating the classic Communist pullback 
for regrouping before an offensive. 

High-flying U.S. reconnaissance planes, 
equipped with the newest horizon-to-ho- 
rizon cameras, swept a band of Manchuria 
more than 50 miles wide, disclosed that 
new enemy airfields, capable of handling 
bombers as well as fighters, were being 
constructed rapidly. A report got around 
that 3,000 Soviet airplanes were in the 
area. The Pentagon called this estimate 
exaggerated, but military men were grave- 
ly concerned with the prospect that the 
enemy might be getting set, at last, to 
challenge U.N. supremacy in the air. 

In the matter of the air threat, at least, 
the U.S. State Department seemed re- 
signed to forthright action—if it was 
forced upon Ridgway. Assistant Secretary 
Dean Rusk said that if Soviet planes 
intervene in large force, the U.S. will at- 
tack their bases in Manchuria. In contrast 
to previous State Department attitudes, 
this was somewhat startling. 

Some U.S. military men indicated last 
week that they expected the Communist 
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lieves that if he gets a penetration we will 
check it and destroy it.” 

A bigger question (see NATIONAL Ar- 
FAIRS) was what the U.N. forces could do 
after they had destroyed or blunted the 
next Red attack. 


BATTLE OF KOREA 
Lull Before Storm 


By land & sea as well as by air, the 
allies were doing everything possible to 
hamper Communist communications to 
the fighting front. Near Songjin, almost 
200 miles north of the 38th parallel on 
the east coast, 250 British marines went 
ashore from a naval task force led by the 
U.S. heavy cruiser St. Paul. While the 
ships shielded them with a curtain of fire, 
the commandos mined 100 yards of the 
Communists’ main east coast rail line, 
blew a trough 16 ft. deep in the roadbed. 
After seven hours ashore, the British got 
back on their ship without a casualty. 

In the front lines across Korea, the 
general picture was one of lull before a 
storm. A U.S. private described it as “a 
little noise and a lot of climbing.” General 


Ridgway had received new artillery, in- 
creasing his already massive firepower. 

R.O.K. units had been across the paral- 
lel, on the east coast, since March 27. 
Last week a U.S. column crossed north of 
Uijongbu. Soon the front north of the 
parallel had broadened to ten miles, then 
to 40 miles, and by week’s end troops of 
seven nations—U.S., Britain, Canada, 
Australia, Siam, Greece, South Korea— 
were in North Korea almost everywhere 
along the 110-mile front. Enemy resist- 
ance faded in the west but stiffened in the 
center, in front of the Communists’ “iron 
triangle” (Hiwachon-Chorwon-Yonchon ), 
where the main body of their forces was 
believed to be poised for the big push. At 
one point, Chinese holed up in eight enor- 
mous bunkers drove off repeated U.S. 
attacks with mortars, machine guns, rifle 
fire and grenades. 

This week U.S. doughfeet reached the 
south edge of the Hwachon Reservoir 
against the fiercest resistance of the week. 
The Reds opened some of the reservoir’s 
floodgates, raising by four feet the level of 
the Pukhan River and sending debris 
banging against allied pontoons. The ene- 
my seemed dead set on preventing any 
further approach to the iron triangle. 


THE AIR WAR 


Biggest Dogfight 

One day last week 34 U.S. B-29s lum- 
bered up “MIG Alley” to drop 260 tons of 
bombs on bridges across the lower Yalu. 
The enemy’s fast MIG-15s, squatting on 
their nests behind the Manchurian border, 
howled up to attack, 4o strong, in spite of 
80 U.S. jets (so F-84 Thunderjets and 
30 F-86 Sabres) escorting the bombers. 

The Thunderjets undertook to drive 
the attackers off (while the Sabres stayed 
close to the bombers) and did it quickly. 
After two MIGs had been hit, the rest 
streaked for safety across the Yalu; the 
U.S. pilots broke off the pursuit at the 
river. In this biggest dogfight of the war, 
no U.S. plane was scratched. 

Earlier in the week, U.S. jet pilots had 
claimed four MIGs destroyed, twelve 
damaged. At week’s end the number of 
confirmed kills of enemy jets stood at 31. 


MEN AT WAR 
Sacred Spot 


A cold rain spattered down last week 
on olive-drab U.S. Army sedans, rolling 
between red clay banks toward the crest 
of a hill overlooking the sea near Pusan. 
On the hilltop, white-legginged MPs sig- 
naled in front of grey stone gates. Repre- 
sentatives of 15 nations aiding the U.N. 
cause in Korea were gathering to dedicate 
the first permanent United Nations ceme- 
tery. 

Each nation had its own plot, sur- 
mounted by its own flag. Altogether there 
were 4,715 graves, of which 4,410 held 
U.S. dead. Here & there among the crosses 
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Howard Sochurek—Lire 
GENERAL DE LATTRE 
The Commies were screaming. 


were the Jewish Star of David, the Turk- 
ish Star and Crescent. 

Said Lieut. General Matthew Ridgway: 
“Surrounded by this scene of earth and 
sea and sky, fashioned of Korea by our 
Creator, lie our comrades of land and sea 
and air forces . . . Proudly they served 
. . « We have sought with heart & hand 
to add for them what we could of simple 
beauty to this sacred spot. . .” 

General Ridgway, the grenades that he 
carries on his chest glistening in the rain, 
stepped to the center flagpole. After a 
momentary hitch caused by a wet lan- 
yard, a huge blue U.N. banner was un- 
furled, dominating all the flags of nations. 


WAR AT SEA 
Rotation for the Big Mo 


Early in 1944 Margaret Truman, daugh- 
ter of Missouri’s Senator Harry S. Tru- 
man, christened the battleship Missouri. 
The “Big Mo,” as the ship came to be 
called, displaced 45,000 tons, had a top 
speed over 30 knots, a deadly main bat- 
tery of nine 16-inch rifles. She first fired 
her guns in anger at Iwo Jima and Oki- 
nawa; before the war ended, she had been 
hit by a Japanese suicide plane (but suf- 
fered no casualties and slight damage). 
On her broad deck, in 1945, the Japanese 
signed their surrender. By 1948 the Mis- 
souri was the only U.S. battleship in 
commission. 

Last August the Missouri stood out of 
Norfolk for Korea. Since then, she has 
been shelling Communists almost con- 
tinuously for six months, She supported 
MacArthur’s amphibious stroke at In- 
chon, the X Corps evacuation from Hung- 
nam. Most of the time she harried Red 
communications along the east coast, shell- 
ing towns, roads, convoys, bridges. Last 
week the Big Mo was on her way back to 
the U.S. She was being “rotated,” to give 
other ships a chance at the Korean war. 
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THE ENEMY 
Kim's Story 


Kim I] Sung, Communism’s titular lead- 
er of North Korea, has been out of the 
news for months. Last week he popped up 
with a couple of choice quotes broadcast 
by Radio Peking: 1) the war, said Kim, is 
“turning favorably” for the Reds, who 
will ultimately “drive the aggressors out 
of Korea”; 2) when the U.N. forces re- 
treated from North Korea last year, the 
Reds, said Kim, found the bodies of 150 
children in an icy cave. Kim supplied de- 
tails: “After the Americans drove them in 
and bolted the door, these children were 
starved and frozen to death. Practically 
all the corpses had broken fingers, evi- 
dently caused by trying to pry the cave 
door open.” 


BATTLE OF INDO-CHINA 
Offensive That Failed 


In Paris, General de Lattre de Tassigny 
read the news with pursed lips: the ex- 
pected offensive had come; 30,000 Viet 
Minh Communists were attacking the 
eastern end of the highway between Hanoi 
and the port of Haiphong. Already, the 
French had lost four small outposts along 
Route Coloniale No. 18. 

De Lattre wasted no time. With his 
government’s promise of 15,000 picked 
reinforcements soon to come, he boarded 
his Constellation for Indo-China. As he 
flew over India, the news from Indo- 
China was bad: the Reds had come close 
enough to cut the Haiphong water supply. 
De Lattre ordered his pilot to fly direct 
to Haiphong, but the same crachin mist 
which was giving cover to the Commu- 


nists prevented the big Constellation from 
landing. De Lattre landed at Saigon, rode 
a light plane back to Haiphong, took 
charge of the battle. 

His deputies had acted with praise- 
worthy caution while he was away. They 
had not committed the precious French 
mobile reserve to the defense of Route 
Coloniale No. 18 When the Commu- 
nists attacked, the French had retreated 
slowly. 

As soon as the mist cleared, De Lattre 
sent in his Hellcats and B-26s with bombs 
and napalm. The Viet Minh soldiers fled, 
leaving behind 1,200 dead, 3,000 wounded 
and 4oo prisoners. Four days later the 
French reopened Route Coloniale No. 18. 

Meanwhile, coming down the Sontay 
valley to the west were more Communists, 
this time threatening Hanoi. Again De 
Lattre broke up their concentrations with 
his bombers. But the next day, on an 18- 
mile front in the mountains southwest of 
Dongtrieu, the Communists launched their 
heaviest attack. To the sound of bugle 
calls, Communist infantrymen loaded 
with suicide equipment threw themselves, 
screaming, on the French lines. After two 
days’ steady fighting, the French threw 
the Communists back with a loss of 500 
dead, 1,500 wounded. In the recaptured 
territory the French found another French 
officer tortured to death. 

The offensive had been a major defeat 
for Ho Chi Minh. On the Red radio, 
he told his troops that they must now 
abandon open warfare and go back 
to their former guerrilla tactics. Said 
Ho’s Commander in Chief General Vo 
Nguyen Giap: “Our objective is not to 
take Haiphong or Hanoi, but to start a 
war of attrition.” 





Acme 


TYPHUS IN SOUTH KOREA has increased since the Communist invasion last sum- 
mer. Here health workers in Seoul spray residents with DDT to kill typhus-bearing lice. 
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GERMANY 
Wraps Off 


Hamburg captains dressed their ships 
in gay signal flags, beaming teachers gave 
school kids the day off. The cause for re- 
joicing was a letter from the Allied High 
Commission which lifted several restric- 
tions on shipbuilding. German ships up to 
last week could not be larger than 7,200 
tons or faster than 12 knots. Now Ger- 
mans can have ships as big and as fast as 
they want, although a limit on overall 
tonnage remains. (Within two days North 
German Lloyd and Hamburg-Amerika or- 
dered 14 new 16-knot vessels.) 

The same letter erased almost all re- 
strictions on German industry. It author- 
ized production of synthetic oil and rub- 
ber, aluminum, chemicals for peacetime 
use, and, in effect, wiped out the quota 
on steel output. Still verboten were atom 
bombs, heavy munitions, certain optical 
instruments, airplanes, warships. 


The Man Who Got Homesick 


A year ago, a truck carrying eight men 
and a load of automatic weapons rumbled 
from Berlin’s Eastern sector over into the 
West. West Berlin police arrested them on 
charges of being members of the East 
zone’s Bereitschaften, the heavily armed 
shock troops the Russians were illegally 
organizing in the East zone (Tre, June 
12). At their trial, two of the men turned 
state’s evidence. One of them, 21-year- 
old Heinz Nocht, gave Western _intel- 
ligence a detailed picture of the new East 
German army, amply equipped by the 
Russians with Nazi weapons. Since then, 
Western diplomats have found Nocht’s 
testimony useful for throwing back at 
the Russians whenever they accuse the 
West of aggressive designs against East 
Germany. Nocht was paroled and taken to 
West Germany, where he lived out of 
reach of Red agents. 

Recently, Nocht began to miss his 
home. Despite Western warnings, Nocht 
went to Berlin. Early last month, he 
moved into his old home in the Russian 
sector, cautiously going out only at night. 
A few days later, three men in plain 
clothes called on Nocht and took him 
away at pistol-point. That, at week’s end, 
was the last anyone had heard of the man 
who had got homesick. 


How Goring Died 

At the Niirnberg trials in January 1046. 
SS General and longtime Nazi Party 
Member Erich von dem Bach-Zelewski 
gave damaging testimony about his for- 
mer bosses’ plans to exterminate 30 mil- 
lion Slavs. Listening in the defendants’ 
box, Hermann Goring was incensed. “Dirty 
dog! Damned traitor!” he shouted. Later, 
Prosecution Witness Bach-Zelewski left 
Niirnberg a free man; on Oct. 15, 1946, 
Géring mysteriously thwarted the hang- 
man by taking cyanide of potassium in his 
execution cell. 
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Last week the 52-year-old general, a 
Prussian army veteran, marched into the 
U.S. Army Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment office in Niirnberg to make a para- 
doxical confession. It was he who had 
given the face-saving poison to the man 
whom he had accused. 

In the Niirnberg prison, Bach-Zelewski 
explained, he had kept the three phials of 
cyanide which all SS commanders regular- 
ly carried, for use in case of capture. Be- 
cause he was a witness, not a prisoner, 
guards had not searched him. When 
Goring, who occupied the opposite cell, 
asked Bach-Zelewski for some poison, the 


Sat. Wilson C. Greenough 
ERICH VON DEM BACH-ZELEWSKI 
Cyanide in the soap. 





general obliged. One day, as they met in 
the corridor, Bach-Zelewski slipped the 
phial to Goring under cover of a hand- 
shake. It was hidden inside a bar of G.I. 
laundry soap. 

The transaction, according to Bach- 
Zelewski, was quite impersonal. “I had no 
relations with Goring and did not like 
him,” he said, “but he was the first to ask 
me for the poison.” Bach-Zelewski gave 
another phial to a fellow SS general, who 
later committed suicide. The third, still 
imbedded in the bar of soap, he handed to 
U.S. intelligence officers last week. 

U.S. officials believed Bach-Zelewski’s 
story to be correct. They did not plan to 
prosecute him, however, since the only 
evidence against him was his own confes- 
sion. 

Far from prosecution, the talkative gen- 
eral expected some assistance in return for 
his information. Although earlier acquit- 


ted by a Polish War Crimes tribunal, he 
had been given a ten-year sentence two 
weeks ago by a German denazification 
court, for his part in atrocities in Poland. 
Now that he had solved the mystery of 
Goring’s suicide, the general hoped, some- 
what naively, that the U.S. would inter- 
vene to lighten his sentence. 


RUSSIA 
For Dear Old Alma Ata 


The Russians reported last week, not 
without a touch of pride, that they, too, 
could have their sports scandals. 

The Central Asiatic Spartakiad—a 
tournament, including soccer, among five 
Central Asiatic Soviet Socialist Republics 
—was in full swing. The Alma Ata soccer 
team (representing the Kazakh Republic ) 
was playing the Ashkhabad eleven (repre- 
senting Turkmenistan). Alma Ata was 
ahead in the game, but what counts in the 
Spartakiad is not the number of games 
won; it is the number of goals scored, In 
goals, the Tashkent team (representing 
Uzbekistan), which did not play that day, 
had a narrow lead. The game between 
Alma Ata and Ashkhabad reached a point 
where, if either of the teams scored two 
more goals, Tashkent would lose this edge. 
And this in turn would mean that in the 
overall tournament standings, Alma Ata 
would take the lead. 

All this was clear to a man named Bek- 
bayev, director of the Kazakhstan Insti- 
tute of Physical Culture. He summoned 
the Alma Ata captain to his box by loud- 
speaker and ordered him to let the oppos- 
ing team score two goals. Unlike fixers in 
acquisitive societies, such as people who 
rig games in Madison Square Garden, he 
did not offer the players money. Said Bek- 
bayev, as Moscow’s Pravda reported the 
incident last week: “Isn't it a clever com- 
bination I thought up?” Nevertheless, 
“the Kazakhstan athletes determinedly re- 
jected Bekbayev’s proposal. They contin- 
ued to strive for first place honestly, 
without machinations, as Soviet athletes 
should.” In fact, the outraged Alma Ata 
goalie kicked the ball into his own goal “in 
order to attract the attention of the sta- 
dium to the dishonest deal.” 

The incident also drew the attention of 
the authorities to Bekbayev, who, report- 
ed Pravda, turned out to be an “ignora- 
mus, bluffer and suppressor of self-criti- 
cism.” Among other crimes, he had only 
had a grade-school education and had 
issued himself two phony diplomas, one 
of them making him a “Master of Sports.” 

Last week, with Pravda’s exposé, Bek- 
bayev’s career was at an end and the 
honor of dear old Alma Ata vindicated. So 
far, no committee of the Supreme Soviet 
has grilled Bekbayev on television, but an 
up & coming commissar named Rudolf 
Tobeyevich Kefauversky is reportedly 
studying the U.S. record and getting 
ready to prove that anything the Ameri- 
cans can do, the Russians can do better. 
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ALL-TIME GREAT... 
ALL-NEW "ROCKET" 
SUPER 





Oldsmobile Super “88" De Luxe 4-Door Sedan. Oldsmobile also offers new Series 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


"98" and "88" models for 1951. Equipment, accessories, and trim illustrated are 
subject to change without notice. *Oldsmobile Hydra-Matic—optional at extra cost. 


Brand new gas-saving “Rocket” Engine—leader in high compression! Brilliant new Body by Fisher— bigger — wider — smarter! 
Luxurious new styling inside and out! More room—more view— more comfort, too! Completely new chassis—a smoother “Rocket 


Ride”! Improved Oldsmobile Hydra-Matic Drive *! See the triumphant, all-new Super 88" at your Oldsmobile dealer's now! 
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YUGOSLAVIA 
"Where There Is Good Will. . ."" 


The door to the cell in Lepoglava Prison 
swung open. Inside, Archbishop Aloysius 
Stepinac, most important political prison- 
er in Titoist Yugoslavia, stood up to re- 
ceive a visitor, A.P. Correspondent Alex 
Singleton. After 44 years of a 16-year sen- 
tence imposed on him for alleged wartime 
collaboration with the Nazis, the prelate 


looked fit and unbroken. The newsman 
explained that Marshal Tito’s regime had 
agreed to an uncensored interview and 
photographs. What message did the spirit- 
ual leader of Yugoslavia’s 7,000,000 Ro- 


Associated Press 
STEPINAC 


After three years, improvement noted. 


man Catholics have for the outside world? 

On the condition of religious affairs in 
Yugoslavia: “They have improved in the 
last three years. The Communistic Party 
has taken a more realistic approach to- 
ward democracy.” 

On the possibility of a new treaty 
between Yugoslavia and the Vatican: 
“Where there is good will, there a com- 
promise exists.” 

On the terms for such a concordance: 
“That is up to the Holy See.” The Arch- 
bishop listed as fundamental for the 
church the right to give religious instruc- 
tion to Roman Catholic children, perform 
marriage ceremonies, maintain a free 
Catholic press, engage in Catholic social 
and welfare activities. 

On rumors that he might be freed if he 
exiled himself from Yugoslavia or entered 
a monastery: “I am not willing to leave 
the country because I do not feel guilty.” 

A Vatican spokesman agreed that Stepi- 
nac had accurately presented the church’s 
view. If Tito had allowed the interview 
with his prisoner as a gesture toward a 
rapprochement with Roman Catholicism, 
he now knew where matters stood. Next 
move seemed up to him. 
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ITALY 
Older & Paler 


In Rome’s Teatro Adriano, where Mus- 
solini used to hold Blackshirt rallies, Ital- 
ian Communists gathered last week for a 
long-delayed seventh national party con- 
gress. Peace—Red style—was the battle 
cry of 748 delegates and more than 1,000 
special guests, 

The party had come a long way—most- 
ly downgrade—since the sixth congress 
three years ago. It had been crushed in 
the 1948 national elections. Its dominance 
over Italy’s trade unions had been serious- 
ly challenged by the rise of the anti-Com- 
munist CISL (Confederazione Italiana 
Sindacati Liberi); its recent attempts at 
political strikes had fizzled miserably; its 
strong-arm squads had been routed and 
its hidden arsenals uncovered by Interior 
Minister Mario Scelba’s security forces. 
Internal defection, led by Valdo Magnani 
and Aldo Cucchi (Tmte, Feb. 12), had 
rocked it to its heels. What the party 
needed at an obviously low ebb was a shot 
of optimism. The No. 1 comrade, Palmiro 
Togliatti, just back from a cure in Mos- 
cow, gave it to them, 

Old Line. Togliatti, like the party 
itself, looked older, paler and far less 
robust than three years before. “Never 
mind a few misguided defections,” he 
counseled. ymrades, we have immense 
potential allies: the whole Italian pro- 
letariat and the population of the Italian 
South. We will find allies even among the 
lower echelons of the bourgeoisie, now 
faced with economic annihilation.” 

Togliatti denounced the Christian Dem- 
ocratic government of Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi as “the government of war, of no 
social reform, of rising prices. . .” Then 
Togliatti turned his attention to foreign 
affairs. 

“The United States,” he cried, “have 
become the emergency states, and have 
oriented everything towards preparations 
for war, and have forced and are forcing 
the whole world, and particularly the na- 
tions under their direct control, such as 
Italy, to follow the same path.” 

He loved the new Red China: “Its 
strength of 450 million men, comrades, 
450 million men powerfully organized— 
politically, economically and militarily or- 
ganized—with a huge military organiza- 
tion hammering at imperialism in Asia and 
elsewhere . . . brings a message ... of 
redemption to the downtrodden masses of 
Asia and throughout the empires.” Soviet 
Russia, too, had a message of redemption: 
it had achieved “grandiose strides of so- 
cialist economy . . . [and] capitalist na- 
tions have lagged far behind . . .” 

New Line. All this sounded like a ster- 
eotyped harangue of Communism any- 
where. It was apparently an attempt to 
show that Togliatti was leading from 
strength—the strength of the Red world 
bloc—for a new Italian political and prop- 
aganda line. In place of opposition to the 
government, the party boss offered co- 
operation—at a price. “We are ready to 
withdraw all opposition to the govern- 









ment,” he proclaimed, “if it will modify 
its foreign policy.” Specifically, Togliatti 
demanded Italy’s withdrawal from the 
North Atlantic defense alliance and from 
its support of U.N. action in Korea. 

The comrades applauded lustily and 
showered Togliatti with gifts. For his 
adopted daughter, seven-year-old Marisa 
Malagoli, Genoa dockworkers gave a doll 
which closed its eyes and pronounced 
“Peace, peace.” For Marisa’s father him- 
self, the Genoese donated a grey, five- 
passenger, 30-knot motorboat (“Fast as 
any boat in the Italian navy,” boasted the 
comrades). A delegation of Red youth 
contributed a rowing machine, to help 









International 
TOGLIATTI 


After three years, a shot of optimism. 


Togliatti become “as strong physically as 
you are in guiding your party.” 

Togliatti was followed by another speak- 
er, Renato Guttuso, who had a message of 
optimism on the cultural front for the 
comrades, The Communist Party, Guttuso 
declared, could save European culture 
from American commercialism. “Ameri- 
ca,” he added, “is the great leveler of 
European culture. An American publish- 
ing house which could lay claim to distine- 
tion for having published Steinbeck, now, 
for purely commercial reasons, has de- 
based itself by publishing Orwell’s Nine- 
teen Eighty-Four, a despicable book.”* 

Guttuso was quite happy about the 
Italian cinema and the Communist con- 
tribution thereto. He was disturbed, how- 
ever, by the state of painting and sculp- 
ture. “We must have something that all 
can understand, some realism, but at the 
same time it must be something artistic— 
not anything like a Coke advertisement or 
the statues of the Sacred Heart.” 


% Guttuso had his facts awry. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., which published Ninetcen E -Four, 
never published any Steinbeck books, John Stein- 
beck’s publisher is Viking Press, 
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BELGIUM 
Quick Trip 


Stout, amiable Joseph Pholien, a law- 
yer who helped found Belgium’s postwar 
Social Christian Party, unexpectedly be- 
came Belgium’s Premier last October, 
after the royal abdication crisis had forced 
Premier Jean Duvieusart to resign. Pho- 
lien grew very fond of his new office. He 
was irritated, however, by the globe- 
trotting reminiscences of Foreign Minis- 
ter Paul Van Zeeland, ex-Premier Paul- 
Henri Spaak, and other colleagues. 

Last month 66-year-old Premier Pho- 
lien decided to make his first visit to the 
U.S. He and Madame Pholien quietly 
paid their own fares on a scheduled Sa- 
bena Airline flight to New York. After 
some hurried sightseeing in Manhattan, 
the Pholiens, accompanied by State De- 
partment and Belgian officials, left Wash- 
ington last week for a look at the country. 
They inspected a General Motors truck 
plant in Detroit and a chemical factory in 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., rode in a helicopter 
at Wright Field. Back in Washington the 
Premier had lunch at Blair House with 
Dean Acheson and Harry Truman. 

This week, pleased and impressed by his 
quick trip, Joseph Pholien was headed 
for home. 


FRANCE 
The Antis Have It 


The French Assembly this week found 
itself divided and agitated over two new 
words, “antianticipationisme” and “anti- 
octobrisme.”  Antianticipationistes are 
those Deputies who want to put off this 
year’s national elections until October; 
antioctobristes want to hold them in June. 

This bitter dispute about dates was the 
latest symptom of the Assembly’s dead- 
lock over the issue of electoral reform. 
Most Deputies agree that the present sys- 
tem of proportional-representation voting 
must be changed before the next election. 
The antianticipationistes feel that the 
Assembly, which has fruitlessly debated 
the question on & off since last October, 
will be unable to find a workable substi- 
tute in time for elections in June. 

Last week, when the Assembly finally 
passed an electoral reform plan (the 20th 
considered), it seemed to have made 
progress. The new plan is designed to 
keep as many Communists (and Gaullists) 
as possible out of a new Assembly, re- 
elect as many Deputies as possible from 
the government coalition (Socialists, Rad- 
ical Socialists and M.R.P.). Its basic fea- 
ture is election by an absolute majority, 
with local party coalitions permitted. This 
is intended to give the more plastic center 
parties a golden opportunity to win seats 
at the expense of the right and the left. 

But the progress was not real. Govern- 
ment leaders in the Assembly had to 
strain party discipline to get a bare ma- 
jority of 263 to 251 for their proposal. 
Some hundred Deputies, not quite sure 
how the new law would affect their own 
election chances, cautiously stayed away 
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J. S. Zimmerman 
PREMIER JOSEPH PHOLIEN 
Now he has something to talk about. 


or abstained from voting. The bill now 
goes to the Council of the Republic, 
which will probably send it back to the 
Assembly. It will then need an absolute 
majority of 311 in a second vote to be- 
come law—a possibility which the most 
optimistic government leaders do not see. 


SPAIN 
Watered Milk 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco was 
good & mad, according to reports seeping 
from his Madrid palace. Why, he angrily 
demanded of his advisers, had they kept 
him ignorant of the people’s impatience 
over the soaring cost of living? The Barce- 
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PREMIER Nuri AL SAID 
He milked a sacred cow. 


lona protest strike (Tre, March 19) had 
come as a shock. The dictator’s underlings 
lamely explained that they had not both- 
ered him with details because they had 
hoped to clear the situation up before 
news of it reached his ears. 

At daily meetings with his ministers, 
Franco labored to set things aright. The 
government decided to take over the rice 
crop and sell it at a fixed price; price 
ceilings were put on dried beans, peas, len- 
tils (the four Spanish food staples); and 
price “supervision” was decreed for fish 
vegetables, fruit and milk. The emergency 
outburst of economic controls had most 
Spaniards shaking their heads skeptically. 
If Franco looked at the record, they said, 
he would see that past attempts at price 
fixing shuttled scarce goods into the high- 
priced black market. And the black mar- 
ket reached into Franco’s bureaucracy. 

Madrid’s Mayor Moreno Torres gave 
an example of the regime’s difficulties. The 
capital’s milk distributors, he said, were 
selling 40% more milk than was brought 
into the city each day. The mayor’s the- 
ory: water had been added to the milk. 
Apparently, he had been unwilling, or 
unable, to do anything about it. 


IRAQ 





50-50 


The Iraq Petroleum Co. took its lesson 
from the drive for oil nationalization in 
neighboring Iran. Twenty-four hours aft- 
er Iraq's Premier Nuri Al Said warned 
last week that the oil company might 
be nationalized, if it did not meet the 
government’s demands for higher roy- 
alties, I.P.C. offered Iraq a better deal. 
The offer: a 50-50 split of the profits 
—similar to the Aramco-Saudi Arabia 
arrangement and to the last-minute offer 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. which was 
ignored by Iran’s government. 

Said a British diplomat, barely veiling 
his indignation: “There is nothing to be 
done; 50-50 has become a sacred cow.” 

Iraq Petroleum Co., which produced 
136,000 barrels of oil daily in 1950 (1.3% 
of total world output), mostly for the 
European market, is owned jointly by 
Anglo-Iranian (British), Compagnie Fran- 
caise des Petroles (French), Royal Dutch- 
Shell (Dutch-British), and the Near 
East Development Corp. (Socony-Vacu- 
um, Standard Oil Co., N.J.), each with 
23.75% of the shares. The remaining 5% 
is owned by shrewd old Manipulator Ca- 
louste Sarkis Gulbenkian (Tre, Oct. 16). 


CHINA 


Reign of Terror 

As the Communists swept over the Chi- 
na mainland in 1949, Mao Tse-tung’s re- 
gime promised moderation, tolerance and 
forgiveness. Last week tolerance was lost 
in the mounting clamor of a great Red 
terror. Mao Tse-tung’s regime announced 
the execution of 120 “counter-revolution- 
aries” at Canton, 56 at Swatow, 89 at 
Hankow, 28 at Kweilin. In scenes reminis- 
cent of the tumbril-and-guillotine days of 
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Lieutenant Lew had earned a leave, vacation from 
e@ the fleet. “Come on, my dear,” he told his wife, “I've 
planned a family treat. We'll weekend at the Statler 
—where you really are a guest!” “Aye-aye!” replied 
his wife, and smiled, “The Navy knows what's best.” 


2 They “‘went aloft,” and found their room was cheerful, 
e big and bright. “Some cabin!” the Lieutenant cried. 
“Say, everything's just right! It’s like a living room by 
day, it’s great when night comes, too. With Statler’s 
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famous bedswe’re sure tosleep the wholenight through! 
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A Statler breakfast in their room was cause for celebra- 

3. tion. “Ahoy!” cried Lew as it rolled in, “that’s darn 
good navigation! It’s here on time... it’s piping hot 
... there’s lots of coffee! Lookit!”’ Said Mrs. Lew: “The 
best part is—I didn’t have to cook it!” 


That afternoon they strolled about, bought Mrs. Lew 
4. a gown, and found that Statler really is right in the 
heart of town. “‘With all the shops so close,” she said, 
“vou get a lot more done.” “The shows are just as 
close,” said Lew, “Stop shopping, let’s have fun!” 











Pryfale 


They dined and danced at Statler in a festive atmos- 

@ phere, and food and music both were grand. Then Mrs. 
Lew said, “Dear—I think that every family, and I 
mean civilians, too, would enjoy a stay at Statler.” 
And her husband said: “They do!” 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ BUFFALO «+ DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS * WASHINGTON 


STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER—LOS ANGELES 


(NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION e READY FOR OCCUPANCY 1952) 
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the French Revolution, the Communists 
turned the spectacle of death into public 
carnivals, with music and dances. 

China’s Red press described the liquida- 
tion of one “batch,” numbering several 
hundred. Tien Feng had wrecked locomo- 
tive boilers in Peking’s railroad shop. Li 
Chih-hsiang had ruined wind gauges, wind 
pumps and water pumps. Tung Hua-chang 
had inspired workers to slow down. Chin 
Han-kui had fabricated 90 false rumors 
against the government. On their way to 
execution, the victims were paraded slowly 
through Peking’s streets to the scenes of 
their crimes, where death was meted out. 

“Thousands of citizens went to the exe- 
cution grounds to see the executions,” re- 
ported the Reds’ New China News Agency. 
“All were highly indignant, and cursed 
these counter-revolutionaries.” Peking’s 
People’s Daily added that the crowds 
“gritted their teeth in hatred . . . Cheers 
and applause were heard as these people 
were killed.” A mob surrounded a van 
transporting one group of prisoners, and 
would have torn them to pieces had not a 
well-armed guard intervened. After execu- 
tions, onlookers kicked the bodies and 
beat them with sticks. 

The People’s Daily quoted from the ap- 
proving comments of the people. A shoe- 
maker: “Shooting is too lenient.” A peas- 
ant: “Too bad I arrived late. I would have 
liked to see this special agent die.” A doz- 
en textile workers vowed that they were so 
inspired by the executions that they would 
now step up their production. A Buddhist 
priest, Chu Tsan, member of the Peking 
Municipal Consultative Council, was 
quoted as saying: “To execute these coun- 
ter-revolutionaries does not contradict the 
Buddhist command to avoid killing. By 
executing a very small number of reac- 
tionaries, the majority of the people will 
be saved, and criminals will be deterred 
from committing crimes. That is good.” 





THE MIDDLE EAST 
Year of the Locust 


“The land is as the garden of Eden be- 
fore them and behind them a desolate 
wilderness . . « Like the noise of chariots 
on the tops of mountains shall they leap, 
like the noise of a flame of fire that de- 
voureth the stubble, as a strong people 
set in battle array ... The earth shall 
quake before them; the heavens shall 
tremble; the sun and the moon shall be 
dark, and the stars shall withdraw their 
shining.” 


Like the prophet Joel, the Iranians, 
who reported go swarms of locusts invad- 
ing their country last week, saw them as 
an enemy army. Into the attack went an 
Iranian task force of 28 motorized teams 
of 68 soldiers each, supported by six 
C-47 planes, radio jeeps, two squadrons of 
So camels each and 150 technicians. Their 
objective: to lay poisoned bran over 
2,000 square miles, 

But the enemy was already threatening 
to occupy a hundred times that area. 
Iran’s Premier Hussein Ala called the 
plague the worst in 80 years. Several oth- 
er Middle East countries were suffering 
from the locust invasion, which might 
bring widespread famine in its train. The 
Israeli government announced over the 
Jerusalem radio that every adult and 
every vehicle in that country would be 
mobilized if locust swarms headed in that 
direction. In Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, 
Tripoli, in the Sudan, the Gold Coast, 
French Equatorial Africa, locust-control 
officers had been warned. 

Last July London’s Anti-Locust Re- 
search Centre forecast the coming locust 
cycle and urged the countries concerned 
to raise funds to fight it. Two interna- 
tional anti-locust conferences (New Del- 
hi, November 1950; Cairo, March 1951) 
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Ficut1nG Locusts IN Syria 
Like the noise of chariots and the noise of fire. 
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MANILAL GANDHI 


With a pinch of bicarb. 


have discussed the problem. One obstacle 
to effective anti-locust action is that some 
groups have a pro-locust attitude. When 
the locust swarms entered India, a group 
of Jains, whose religion demands strict 
respect for animal life, built a causeway 
across a stream to help the locusts on 
their way. 

The military capabilities of locusts are 
impressive. With favorable winds, they 
can travel 1,500 miles nonstop. One swarm 
of locusts can cover 200 square miles, do 
as much damage to crops in a day as sev- 
eral atomic bombs. Their discipline is 
proverbial: “The locusts have no king, yet 
they go forth all of them by bands.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Martyrdom Requested 


Manilal Gandhi, 58, son of the late 
Mohandas Gandhi, stepped into South 
Africa’s tense racial controversy last week. 
He announced that he would fast for 14 
days and would then notify Prime Min- 
ister Malan when & where he proposed to 
break certain of the government’s racial 
laws. Said Manilal: “The Malan govern- 
ment’s Apartheid [racial segregation] 
policy is creeping like a fiend into every 
walk of life.” 

Manilal will take only water, salt and a 
little bicarbonate of soda during his fast. 
His promised breaking of the law will 
probably take the form of publicly enter- 
ing a “European” area and refusing to 
leave, thus inviting arrest. 

His father began his political career in 
1894, when he became lawyer for a group 
of Indians protesting against unfair treat- 
ment by the South African government. 
The elder Gandhi, however, did not de- 
velop the fast (or hunger strike) as a 
publicity and political tenchnique until 
1918, after he had returned to India. No 
prominent Indian has gone on a hunger 
strike since Gandhi's last fast in 1948. 
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There is nothing very exciting about hot rolled steel 
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sheets until you see them at work. The sketches at right 
give you a few examples of the “shirt sleeve” jobs per- 
formed by these rugged, flat steel sheets. Bi bentt 


For example, when punched with holes to reduce 








Flooring and 
weight and laid end-to-end, they provide emergency Underfloor Raceways 


landing strips for the Air Force. Truck bodies, oil 
drums, parts for dozers and tractors, chutes of all kinds, 
wheelbarrows, automobile frames, panels and boxes 
for transformers and switch gear—steel tanks, from the 
monsters on stilts to the tank inside your home watet 
heater. And there are many other tough jobs assigned 


to these unglamorous sheets of hot rolled steel. 


Phey are tailor-made to fit customer's specifications 


Transformers 
as to the grade of steel, gage and width. Each appli ond 
. . Switch 
cation requires careful consideration of many factors Panels 


such as analysis, strength, fatigue point, weight, and 
cost. There is a great difference, for example, between 
the grade and weight of steel in an auto frame and that 
in a wheelbarrow. 


J&L has been a prominent producer of hot rolled 
steel sheets for many years. Like all J&L products, the 
various types of hot rolled steel sheets are made unde 
“quality-controlled” methods. That means we control 
the quality of the steel through every step in steel- 
making from our own raw materials to the finished 
product, 
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Zook for.this label... it identifies 
the finest woolens in the world 


Forstmann men's wear fabrics are available 
in PhotoMetrically fitted and Custom 
Tailored, as well as in Ready Made clothes 
Distributed by Amalgamated Textiles Limited, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York City 








TRE AEMISPHERE 





THE AMERICAS 
The Neighbors Agree 


Beneath the twinkling chandeliers of 
the Pan American Union’s ornate Hall of 
the Americas, the hemisphere’s foreign 
ministers last week ended a fortnight of 
emergency consultations in neighborly ac- 
cord, One by one, the ministers stepped for- 
ward to sign the Declaration of Washing- 
ton, affirming “common defense against 
the aggressive activities of international 
Communism,” and the 29 other resolu- 
tions adopted to carry out that purpose. 

Farewell Words. Last to sign the gold- 
embossed, blue leather book, Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson strode back to the 
head of the table to deliver, in his role as 
conference president, a few words of “af- 
fectionate farewell.” Said Acheson: “There 
were no rivalries at this meeting, no stars 
and no satellites, no victors and no van- 
quished, no winners and no losers. We 
have all won... because we are col- 
leagues and because our fundamental in- 
terests are common interests.” That night, 
after hearing President Truman hail their 
work as “proof of the vitality of free men 
and their institutions,” the ministers head- 
ed for home. 

After a slow beginning, they had done 
surprisingly well. Though they balked at 
promising troops for Korea, they adopted 
one measure which, if carried out, meant 
that the U.S. would not again have to tie 
up 140,000 men to guard hemispheric 
bases as it did in World War II. With 
weapons and training prdvided by the 
U.S., the Latin Americans would now be 
expected to do this job. The resolution 
was carried after Argentina, Mexico and 
Guatemala inserted an escape clause that 
the republics would perform such tasks 
only “in accordance with their capabilities 
and constitutional processes.” 

Home Problems. The neighbors also 
agreed to increase output of defense ma- 
terials. They further resolved, “to the ex- 
tent that the emergency permits,” to seek 
economic development and improvement 
of living standards in backward countries. 
The latinos, especially the Brazilians, 
would have liked a stronger commitment 
on their economic problems. But they felt, 
especially after Defense Mobilizer Charles 
Wilson had spent a lively afternoon an- 
swering their questions, that the U.S. was 
aware of such problems this time and 
would take them into consideration. 

Rio’s influential, conservative opposi- 
tion newspaper Correio da Manhd protest- 
ed that the solidarity at Washington was 
attained at the expense of freedom. Said 
Correio da Man/ta: “The foreign ministers 
avoided touching on the case of La Prensa 
. . - Freedom was sacrificed to the diplo- 
matic convenience of having General 
Perén’s representative sign the conference 
declarations . .. Unanimity . . . was not 
really achieved. La Prensa is a reality: Pe- 
ron’s solidarity is at best an equivocation.” 
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BRAZIL 
Skull & Bones 


In the early summer of 1925, Colonel 
Percy Fawcett, his son Jack and another 
English explorer named Raleigh Rimell 
jumped off into the jungles of Brazil's 
Matto Grosso, to look for the ruins of a 
lost civilization, Somewhere beyond the 
Rio das Mortes (River of Deaths) the 
party vanished, never to be heard from 
again. 

Colonel Fawcett’s fate swiftly became 
one of the celebrated mysteries of modern 
times. Sunday-supplement editors printed 
endless accounts of travelers who claimed 
to have seen or heard of Fawcett alive in 
the Amazonian wilds. Most experts felt 





Courtesy Royo! Geographical Society 
CoLoneL Fawcett (1925) 


Love brought the answer. 





sure that he was dead, probably murdered 
by the Kalapalo Indians through whose 
lands he had ventured in search of the 
original Garden of Eden. But over the 
years a score of international expeditions 
failed to find Fawcett, dead or alive. Last 
week the Brazilian government proudly 
announced that one of its Indian agents, 
following out the country’s policy of win- 
ning over its untamed Indians by “love,” 
rather than by stern discipline, had finally 
cleared up the mystery. 

“Many Birds Will Come." The man 
credited with solving it was bearded Or- 
lando Villas Boas, who had parleyed with 
the Kalapalos for five years. From the 
first, the tribesmen admitted knowing In- 
gueleze, as they called Fawcett, but al- 
ways insisted that their neighbors, the 
Iarumas, had murdered him. In time the 
canaiba (white man), with his friendly 
talk and timely gifts of pots & pans, 
gradually overcame their suspicions. Last 
year a newly elected chief, Komatzi, hesi- 


tantly confided to Orlando the reason why 
his people feared to talk about Fawcett. 
“Many birds [#.e., airplanes ] will come,” 
he said, “carrying many canaibas who will 
kill all the Kalapalos.” Orlando then set 
to work at convincing Komatzi and his 
tribesmen that the white men had no de- 
sire to avenge Ingueleze’s death. 

Last month, after a council of the elders 
of the tribe had finally voted to cooperate 
with Orlando, Komatzi and 40 Kalapalo 
braves called at Orlando’s headquarters 
deep in the jungle some 850 miles north- 
west of Rio. Taking Orlando and an inter- 
preter, they marched eastward for five 
hours to the bank of the Kuluene River. 
There all halted in absolute silence. After 
another session with his elders, Komatzi 
sent a brave fora canoe. The chief stepped 
gravely toward Orlando, pointed to a mark 
cut in the trunk of a nearby tree. “This is 
how tall Ingueleze was on his last trip,” 
he said. 

"You Are Standing on It." The canoe 
carried the party across the river, and 
after a brief portage, across a lake. Each 
time, Orlando went last. On the far side 
of the lake he found the elders drawn up 
in council circle. Komatzi spoke for two 
hours, calling upon Orlando to defend the 
old men, women & children of the tribe in 
case of canaiba revenge. Orlando replied: 
“T give the Kalapalos my word and the 
word of the great father, there will be no 
revenge.” 

Then Komatzi’s stern face softened. 
“The canaiba is clever,” he said in friend- 
ly tones, “Little by little he has found out 
something.” Raising his voice abruptly, he 
cried: “The canaiba still wants to see the 
place where the body is? You are stand- 
ing on it.” 

Komatzi ordered four Indians to dig. 
They turned up first a skull with a few 
teeth well preserved, then thigh bones, 
followed by some ribs and a machete of 
European manufacture. 

Orlando and his superiors, who plan to 
send the jawbone to a London dentist for 
definite identification, are convinced that 
the bones are Fawcett’s. The Kalapalos 
have told him that the explorers were 
massacred because they had not given 
promised presents, and because Fawcett 
struck one Indian. They threw the bodies 
of the two young men into the lake, they 
said, but decided to bury Colonel Fawcett 
and the machete with which he tried to 
defend himself. 

Brazil's No. 1 Indian pacifier, old Gen- 
eral Candido Rondon, thinks that the 
tribesmen may have murdered the explor- 
ers partly out of fear, because Fawcett 
was demanding that they guide him 
through the adjoining territory of their 
dread foes, the savage Chavantes. Orlando 
is far too tactful to press them further 
now. At week’s end he delivered to his 
friends $75 worth of red and blue beads 
and fishing lines—their reward for an- 
swering the question that had remained 
unanswered for 26 years. 
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The Philosophic Mind 


In Hollywood, when Mrs. Clara Samos- 
soud, daughter of Mark Twain and widow 
of Pianist-Conductor Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
put her father’s 3,000-volume library up 
for sale, some rare literary footnotes came 
to light. In the margin of one book, 
scrawled in Twain’s own hand, was a note 
on his attempted suicide in 1866: “I put 
the pistol to my head but wasn’t man 
enough to pull the trigger. Many times I 
have been sorry I did not succeed, but I 
was never ashamed of having tried. Sui- 
cide is the only really sane thing the 
young or the old ever do in this life. 
‘Feeble Jerusalems’ never kill themselves; 
they survive the attempt.” 

Back at work again after a long spell of 
shattered nerves and canceled contracts, 
Cinemactress Judy Garland arrived for 
a month’s stand in London’s Palladium 
Theater. To reporters who noted her 
plumpness, Judy had a ready reply: “I 
may be awfully fat, but I feel awfully 
good. I just want to get up in front of an 
audience again.” 

The British weekly Spectator took sea- 
sonal note of a social item: “The lady 
who is apparently still generally known as 
Rita Hayworth has arrived in the United 
States with her two children. Her husband 
Aly Khan has not. He explains that ‘it is 
impossible for me to leave Europe now 
that the . .. racing season is starting.’ 
Clearly and manifestly impossible. How 
stimulating to find someone prepared to 
put first things first.” 

The ssth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence in Philadelphia was interrupted by 
hooting laughter as members listened to 
Juliusz Katz-Suchy, Permanent Polish 
Delegate to the U.N., praise Russia and 
brand “imperialist America” an “aggres- 


sor” in Korea. The next scheduled speak- 
er, Adolf A. Berle Jr., onetime Assistant 
Secretary of State, ignored his prepared 
speech, began: “When my esteemed friend 
is making one of his periodic visits home 
to take back a report to the Russian gen- 
eral who commands the Polish Army...” 
Katz-Suchy dashed back to the platform, 
grabbed the microphone for a few more 
bellowing words. After the chairman part- 
ed the tussling debaters, the red-faced 
U.N. delegate stalked out of the room. 

Nostalgic Elder Statesman Bernard 
Baruch, 80, class of 1884, turned up for 
the diamond jubilee exercises of Manhat- 
tan’s Public School 69. For his free pen- 
cils, books and early education, said the 
Old Grad, “I owe an obligation to the 
City of New York, and I hope to repay it 
. « » Teachers, lay and religious, do the 
most for the community, and are the 
least recognized and the least paid.” 


Native Customs 

The sun had a hard time setting on the 
social and official activities of Britain’s 
royal family. In Windsor, tightly clutch- 
ing his grandmother's hand, little Prince 
Charles watched his grandfather, King 
George VI, present new colors to the 
Coldstream Guards, did his best to come 
to attention afterwards while the King 
took the salute. In Malta, photographers 
snapped a carefree picture of Charles's 
parents, Princess Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip, leading a garrison ball. At the 
Royal Navy College, Dartmouth, Prin- 
cess Margaret handed out end-of-term 
prizes, later tested the aplomb of a few 
cadets in a round of Paul Jones dances. 

In Kansas City for a concert, Margaret 
Truman confessed to a dinner-table tra- 
dition carefully preserved in the presiden- 
tial family. Said Margaret: “It’s an old 
superstition handed down from his side of 








the family. He puts the salt shaker where 
I can reach it, but never hands it directly 
to me. I'm the same way.” 

Guri Lie, blue-eyed, 22-year-old blonde 
daughter of the U.N.’s Secretary General 
Trygve Lie, was chosen queen of the 24th 
annual Shenandoah Apple Blossom Festi- 
val in Winchester, Va. The queen’s first 
official duty: to bake a passable apple pie. 

The Boss's favorite son, Lieut. General 
Vasily Stalin, who had already worked his 
way up in the Soviet air force to com- 
mand of the Moscow district, was getting 
a little political grooming. He was elected 
to the important policymaking central 
committee of the Communist Party for 
the city of Moscow. 

In Geneva, a U.S. Army food adviser 
reported that one of General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's favorite dishes is madzoon 
(Armenian for yogurt). “He frequently 
makes a meal of nothing but madzoon and 
carrots. He loves it.” 

Next to baseball, said Actress Ethel 
Barrymore, her favorite sport is football. 
“But I never attend the games, because 
I'm always doing a matinee on Saturday. 
The only time I got to see football was 
when I was expecting a child. I nearly gave 
birth to my son Sammy at Princeton.” 


Please Remit 

Tired of waiting for his money, the 
Hollywood lawyer who successfully de- 
fended Sabu (“Elephant Boy’) Dastagir 
against a paternity suit last fall, refreshed 
Sabu’s memory with a $50,000 suit for fees. 

Internal Revenue agents seized the lav- 
ish San Fernando Valley ranch belonging 
to Cinemactress Veronica Lake and her 
director husband Andre De Toth, gave 
them 20 days to settle a $62,000 back 
income-tax bill or see the property sold 
at auction, 

In Detroit, Edgar Leroy Bryant, broth- 
er of the late Mrs. Henry Ford, who 
ignored him in her will, filed a claim de- 
manding her entire $8,500,000 estate. 
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From a Maltese ball to a royal Paul Jones. 
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And there's a most important date 
shead—May 13—Mother's Day. Not 
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that gift that keeps on giving—her 
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MEDICINE 





Cut Out the Liver 


One of the most familiar of all trade 
names was booked for a major operation 
last week. The Federal Trade Commission 
told the manufacturers of Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills to cut the word “liver” out of 
the product name. The tiny, white-coated 
globules, FTC found, are an irritative 
laxative (with one of their ingredients de- 
scribed as “drastic”), and have no medic- 
inal effect on the liver. 

The FTC had spent several years, and 
undertaken a great deal of medical research 
in reaching its decision. Even now, his liver 
is a somewhat mysterious organ, ¢€.g., no- 
body knows exactly why a man dies within 


24 hours after the liver is removed. Far 
less was known in 1868, when Dr. Samuel 
Carter of Erie, Pa. compounded a for- 


mula which he thought was good for sick 
headache and torpid liver (both 
itively cured”), also indigestion, constipa- 
tion or what-ails-you. 

Mandrake & Aloes. Dr. Carter sought 
his raw materials in nature. Podophyllum 
resin, or podophyllin, is the resin of the 
dried root of the mandrake or May apple; 
Carter combined this with the dried juice 
of aloes. He chose as his trademark an 
overstuffed black crow, which gave a nice 
zoological balance to Bull Durham's bull 
on the nation’s barns. By 1880 the grow- 
ing business was incorporated. Millions of 
pills were shipped all over the U.S. and 
abroad. 

Half a century later, a new advertis- 
ing technique gave the sexagenarian busi- 
ness an added boost. The ominous 
crow was retired; the slogan became 
“Wake up your liver bile!”’ Jingles urged 
readers and _ radio listeners: “When 
you feel sour and sunk, and the world 
looks punk ... Take a Carter’s Little 
Liver Pill.” Carter’s went on to claim that 
the increased liver bile would enable the 
pill-taker to over-eat and over-indulge in 
“good times” without morning-after re- 
grets, to wake up “clear-eyed and steady- 
“feeling just wonderful,” and 
“alert and ready for work.” Copywriters 
combed the thesaurus and found no less 
than 30 synonyms for the sluggishness 
which the pills were said to cure. 

Grumpy & Gloomy. The Federal Trade 
Commission took a bilious view of these 
promotional high jinks. Carter Products 
Inc. produced its own medical experts to 
prove that the pills actually did stimulate 
the liver. But the FTC got evidence to 
the contrary. After eight years, during 
which it collected 10,000 pages of re- 


“pos- 


| search and a medical monograph on the 


struck. Its ruling last week 
not only forbade Carter Products to use 
the word “liver” in the name of its pills, 
but told Carter’s to stop claiming that 
are specific remedies for con- 
ditions in which an individual feels “down- 
and-out, blue, down-in-the-dumps, worn 
sunk, logy, depressed, sluggish, all-in, 
mean, low, cross, tired, stuffy, 
miserable, sour, grouchy, irritable, 


liver, the FTC 


listless, 


° 


TRADE MARK 
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1888 ADVERTISEMENT 
Thirty synonyms for sluggishness. 


cranky, peevish, fagged out, dull, sullen, 
what’s-the-use, bogged down, grumpy, run 
down or gloomy.” 

The FTC left one door open. Carter’s 
can still recommend its pills for such mis- 
eries to the extent that any of them can 
be temporarily relieved by an evacuation 
of the bowels. 


R. for M.D.s: Be Nice 


Medical courses are too concentrated to 
leave a student much time for learning 
how to deal with patients as people. To 
fill this and other gaps in the physician’s 
preparation for practice, Dr. Stanley R. 
(for Roosevelt) Truman* has put to- 
gether in The Doctor (Williams & Wil- 
kins; $3) a lot of sound, down-to-earth 


* No kin to Harry S 


(for nothing) Truman. 





Rep roduced by permission, Gopy right | 
lew Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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THE CLEAREST PICTURE IN elouinion, 


Just remember this when choosing your television receiver: 
Admiral makes more television combinations than all other 
brands put together. You'll quickly understand why when 
La you see the brilliant new 1951 models now on display at 
- your Admiral dealer. You'll see the sharpest, brightest, 
clearest picture in television . .. Admiral’s famous triple- 
play automatic phonograph with Dynamagic radio, A 
9 wide selection of modern and traditional cabinets with 
rectangular picture tubes ranging from 14” to 20"... 
priced as low as $349.95, excise tax included! The 
greatest values in complete home entertainment! 


= ON TVs “tights Out,” NBC, Mon., 9 PM, EST... 
‘ "Stop the Music,”’ ABC, Thurs., 8 PM, EST. 
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advice for young men entering the pro- 
fession. 

His first precept for dealing with pa- 
tients: be nice to them. 

The Better Way. “The majority of 
physicians still give only lip service to the 
emotional aspects of the problems of the 
patient,” says Dr. Truman, himself a vet- 
eran of 17 years of happy and successful 
general practice in Oakland, Calif. “There 
are plenty of capable physicians, the need 
is for physicians who are nice to people.” 

Part of being nice is being simple. Tru- 
man recalls a colleague who told a patient: 
“You have an area of stringy shadows from 
your hilar region extending to the base, 
and I can hear a few crackles in your 
chest.” Says Truman: “Actually, ‘Aba-ca- 
day-snaba-pooh’ would have conveyed as 
much meaning to the patient [who had a 
mild bronchopneumonia ].” 

Truman’s better way: “You remember 
when you had a sore throat how the inside 
of your throat looked and felt; well, the 
same sort of condition exists farther down 
in your chest.” 

Along with simple explanations, Tru- 
man prescribes simple drawings. A swollen, 
inflamed appendix is easy to sketch on a 
prescription pad, and so is the operation 
of cutting it off. “Perhaps,” says Truman 
(no Vesalius ), “the less artistic you are the 
better you can illustrate for the patient.” 

Pass It On. Especially difficult is the 
problem of telling parents that a child is 
seriously ill or incurably defective. Tru- 
man remembers a pediatrician who, after 
treating a child for nine months, bluntly 
told the mother, “I am sorry to have to 
tell you this, but your child is a mongo- 
lian, a type of mental defective,” and then 
launched at once into summary advice 
about “custodial care” for the child’s life- 
time. It took Family Doctor Truman’s 
best bedside manner to stop the mother’s 
hysteria—and a careful course of consulta- 
tions to convince the parents that the 
pediatrician was medically right, if hu- 
manly wrong. 

Dr. Truman, now president of the Amer- 
ican Academy of General Practice, got set 
on the right path when still in the Uni- 
versity of California Medical School. Said 
an examiner; “A patient consults you for 
an acute attack of diarrhea and cramps. 
Discuss the diagnosis and treatment.” 
Student Truman “discussed the differen- 
tial diagnosis and the various therapeutic 
possibilities, but I never mentioned giving 
the patient relief from cramps and diar- 
rhea.” He was graded “F” (for failure) 
with the brisk comment: “Very scientific 
—nature will have cured the disease while 
you are making the diagnosis. This pa- 
tient will never call on you again; learn 
to treat patients while you are treat- 
ing the disease.” 

Truman is trying to pass the lesson on. 


Three-Letter Wonder? 


The magical powers of ACTH (adreno- 
corticotrophic hormone) may be equaled 
among the checks & balances of the hu- 
man body by the no less magical STH 
(somatotrophic hormone), it was suggest- 
ed last week. Montreal's imaginative and 
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Now you feel it! Now you don't! 
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look better... longer ! 
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You don’t feel weight... 


you just feel wonderful in Plateau 


It’s the Timely Clothes’ suit with the weightless feel—a regular 
weight 1009 worsted that seems light as a whisper on your back. 
Richer and finer than gabardine, Plateau is comfortable in almost 
any weather. Balanced Tailoring assures its lasting good looks. 
Moderately priced at your Timely Clothier. Write for your free copy 
of “How to Choose Clothes to Improve Your Appearance.” Dept, T-20, 


Timely Clothes, Inc., Rochester 2, New York, 
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LABOR SANING HEATING MACHINE 


Every factory and commercial building 


this world’s most universally used an 
easily installed gas heater. Without a _ 
| fireman, beautiful Reznor units automati- 
cally manufacture and. distribute heat for 
every required areca. 
There's a dealer near you. 
| SS 


| REZNOR MANUFACTURING co. 
| 49 UNION ST. » MERCER, PENNA. 









...DISCOVER CRESTA* 
BLANCA’S WONDERFUL 
CALIFORNIA PALOMINO 
SHERRY. Light-bodied, deli- 
cately dry, perfectly balanced in 
its rich, nutty flavor. A distinc- 
tive Sherry before dinner to ‘de- 
light your guests. ANOTHER, 
FINE WINE FROM _CRESTA™ 
BLANCA WINE COMPANY A 
LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA. 


ORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 
GAS UNIT_HEATER 


. every store and office can profit 























In California 
State Wine Judgings, 
1947, 1948,1949 
and 1050, 
Cresta Blanca 
Wines received 
33 major 
awards! 


Consistont Minner of Major ine Luards lince 1889 


AGE -Since 1883 
FENCE 


@ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 
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a against 


hazards which could hinder or 
stop production is a major func- 
tion of Page Chain Link Fence, 
guardian of persons and property 
for more than 60 years. NOW is 
the time to consult the skilled 
Page Fence erecting firm near 
you, whose name we will send 
with fence data on request and 
who will submit cost estimates, no 
obligation. For information write: 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa, 





original Dr. Hans Selye told a meeting of 
scientists in Lancaster, Pa. of preliminary 
evidence that STH increases resistance to 
bacterial invaders. 

STH is secreted by the front part of the 
pituitary, a pea-sized gland near the base 
of the brain. Like ACTH, it is a master 
hormone which seems to control some of 
the workings of the entire body. Just what 
these workings are, Dr. Selye does not yet 
know; he is trying to fit the reactions 
caused by STH into his vast and complex 
theory of the body’s adaptation to condi- 
tions of stress (Trae, Oct. 9). But he 
thinks he is on the track. 

When Dr. Selye injected rats with over- 
doses of ACTH, the animals quickly lost 
weight and developed abscesses of the 
lungs, kidneys, liver and spleen. No new 
infection-causing organisms had been in- 
troduced; it was what Selye calls “spon- 
taneous infection” by bacteria, present 
before the injection, which multiplied 
when the excess of ACTH reduced the an- 
imals’ resistance, Injections of STH caused 
the animals to gain weight, brought on no 
bacterial disease. When STH and ACTH 
were injected together, the STH acted like 
a safety catch and prevented the ACTH 
from triggering an explosive infection. 

More data must be collected before 
Selye will be ready to try STH on human 
patients. Then, if the hormone proves ef- 
fective in treating or in preventing infec- 
tion, years must pass before it can be fully 
tested and produced in quantity. Often 
called the growth hormone, STH has been 
known for years, but only minute amounts 
are extracted from the pituitaries of beef 
cattle. So far, Selye has used 4o grams 
(about an ounce and a half). 


"Effemination" 

John Stepnowski, 32, felt like any oth- 
er normally healthy man, he says, when 
he went to work last November at Spe- 
cific Pharmaceuticals Inc. in Bayonne, 
N.J. Stepnowski’s job was pulverizing 
stilbestrol, a finely powdered synthetic 
drug used in stock- and poultry-raising 
(True, Feb. 15) and in medicine because 
it acts like a female sex hormone. The 
company gave him a respirator, and he 
wore rubber gloves as he worked. 

After a couple of months, Stepnowski 
quit his job and last week he told why. 
He filed suit for $300,000 against Specific 
Pharmaceuticals, charging that he had 
been “poisoned by said stilbestrol and suf- 
fered effemination,” and as a result “had 
been rendered permanently impotent” and 
deprived of “the rights and benefits of 
marital relations.” The complaint asserted 
that Stepnowski had inhaled the powder 
and absorbed it through the pores of his 
skin. Stepnowski’s wife Mary (they have 
been married six years, have no children) 
sued for another $150,000, 

The power of stilbestrol to modify (at 
least temporarily) the sex characteristics 
of men & women as well as animals is 
still being investigated by medical science. 
Whether inhalation and absorption of the 
drug could change John Stepnowski will 
have to be decided by the Hudson County 
court. 
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MUSIC 
You're Fired 


Popularity has come with a rush to 
Brooklyn's Robert Merrill. Since his de- 
but at the Metropolitan Opera in 1945, he 
has become one of the company’s leading 
baritones. At 32, he is also a hit on rec- 
ords, radio and TV (Your Show of Shows). 
Last week Merrill’s popularity got him in 
trouble. He became the first singer in Met 
memory to be fired during the season. 

His offense: bucketing out to Holly- 
wood to make a movie called Aaron Slick 
from Punkin Crick when he should have 
been 1) singing Figaro in the season’s last 
performance of The Barber of Seville, and 
2) joining the rest of the Met company on 














BARITONE MERRILL (iN “LuctiA”) 
Formerly. 


its spring tour of 13 cities which starts 
this week. 

To the Met’s General Manager Rudolf 
Bing, that was a “cold-blooded contract 
breach”—and a glittering example of the 
Met-comes-last attitude that he has de- 
termined to stamp out. In addition to fir- 
ing Merrill (“for good”), Bing let Hol- 
lywood and TV know the correct billing 
for the Brooklyn baritone: “Formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera.” 


Death in Carnegie Hall 


When Russian-born Simon Barere made 
his U.S. debut in 1936, he was hailed as “a 
pianist of the first rank.” He had eyery- 
thing—thunder, poetry, brilliance and 
dazzling speed. But somehow Simon Ba- 
rere, a man with little flair for the lime- 
light, failed to catch the fancy of the 
crowds. 

Moreover, he seemed to suffer from 
chronic bad luck. As a young man (a con- 
servatory classmate of Sergei Prokofiev) 
he won the Rubinstein Prize, but his ca- 
reer was thrown off pace by World War I | 
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Where you can entertain 

a small group of your friends 

privately, en route, at a cocktail | 
or dinner party. Enjoy this 

and the many other new features 

when you ride this great new train. 

Now in daily service between 

Chicago and Los Angeles. 


For Turquoise Room reservations, just coasult any Santa Fe 
ticket agent or the dining car steward on the Super Chief. 
No charge for Turquoise Room reservations, 


Kt. T. Anderson, General Passeager Traffic Manager, 
Sante Pe System Lines, Chicago 4 








and the Bolshevik revolution. His first 


, ° tour of England fell apart before it got 
Ss more Yb) started when his English manager dropped 
dead. Once, while his piano was taken off 


to Rio de Janeiro, he was left standing on 


i the dock for lack of a visa. Two years after 
his sensational U.S. debut, a New Yorker 
critic wrote: “It wouldn’t be hard to make 
a catalogue of Mr. Barere’s accomplish- 

| e ments, but he doesn’t need a catalogue. 





He needs an audience. . .” 

He never got a wide one. He became a 
U.S. citizen, plaved engagements now & 
then with U.S. orchestras, faithfully gave 
Carnegie Hall recitals every season. A 
quiet but genial man who liked to enter- 
tain friends with card tricks, he had to 
settle musically for the adulation of a cult. 

Two months ago, grey, ailing and 54, 
Simon Barere got another big chance. He 
was invited to play the tried & true Grieg 





Soak up the sun—whether you're drifting on palm- 
une fringed lakes or exploring sunny Alpine trails. In 

b § four hours, Switzerland’s fast electric trains will whisk 
tant you almost anywhere in this gay and friendly country. 


And you save up to half on special Swiss travel fares. 








PIANIST BARERE 
Too late. 


Piano Concerto with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in a program of Scandinavian 
music. Oddly, it was a concerto he had 
never played, and he worked hard to per- 
fect his performance of the old war horse. 

Last week, in the wings at Carnegie 
Hall, smiling Pianist Barere confided to 
Eugene Ormandy: “When I played with 
Pierre Monteux [at Lewisohn Stadium 
last summer], he told me, ‘I hope this 


ing! Swiss evenings are full has ewes ee eae > hacen? 
Chin / Enjoy Switzerland’s “Relax of excitement at cosy won't be the last time we play together. 





magnificent spring chalets, pensions and splendid resort hotels. May I say the same thing to you nowr 
ski season—perfect snow conditions in the You can dine on partridge and tender steaks ( )rmandy smiled in oped! agreement. 
higher areas of the Alps until June! At the or trout au bleu and cheese soufflés. Yet When the time came, Barere stepped 
crossroads of Europe, Switzerland is the gath- you can live as economic ally as at home! briskly to the plano, In the clanging 
ering place of gay international vacation- Th k ; ; ¥ chords of the opening, he was in brilliant 
ists, where almost everyone speaks English! he man to know before you go form. A few minutes later, he seemed to 


is your Travel Agent! be bending close to the piano, listening. 
Then his left hand fell from the piano, 
To 4 his head almost touched the keys. A 

urist Office second Jater he rolled off the stool on to 
the floor. It was a cerebral hemorrhage. 
Doctors were called to the stage, but 
BOOKLETS, PLEASE WRITE DEPT. M75 Simon Barere was beyond aid; within 

ten minutes he was dead. 


Swiss National 


475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION AND FREE 





661 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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QO How does the Brewing Industry 
compare to other industries 
as a taxpayer? 





It ranks fourth 
in excise taxes 
alone, which amount to 


almost *700,000,000 annually. 


In addition to the many millions in property, income, and 
corporation taxes paid by the more than 400 individual 
brewers throughout the nation, the Brewing Industry con- 
tributes almost $700,000,000 in excise taxes to the Federal 
Treasury every year. This amount is more than the initial 
appropriation made by the United States to the Atomic 
Energy Commission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951. 


More about the economic, social and historical role of beer 
is presented in the book, “Beer and Brewing in America.” 
For a free copy write to the United States Brewers Founda- 
tion, 21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1862 {yi 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 80% of the Country's Malt-Beverage Production 
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Advertisement 


“TWO YEARS AGO, when Ezio Pinza 
walked his terrific warmth and mag- 
netism across the stage of ‘South Pa- 
cific,” man’s youth leapt ahead ten 
years, at least!” wrote one reviewer. 

Drastic effects such as this are likely 
to follow in Pinza’s wake. 


The Metropolitan’s super-charged 
basso has been electrifying audiences 
for decades. Not only a musical phe- 
nomenon but a great natural actor, “he 
moves his hearers to tears or laughter 
with the merest flick of the larynx.” 





“A ROMAN EMPEROR IN TWEEDS,” the 
press called him. Hollywood took notice of 
the resemblance, cast him in his first Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer movie as Mr. Imperium, an 
Italian king in a slouch hat. With his digni- 








fied, handsome person, and that elusive qual- 
ity the Italians call “grandezzo”—the grand 
manner—his presence on the screen is authen- 
tically royal, even when he is singing a 
donkey out of its balk. 


~ les a young man’s world! 


Man is growing younger and healthier with 


Just in Pinza’s lifetime 


our life span has increased 25 years! 


Ve when Pinza was born, our life 
expectancy was around 43 years, 
according to Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company statisticians. 

Now, it’s 68.2 years. 

And don’t think this good news 
applies only to babies. WHATEVER 
YOUR AGE, every year you live, your 
life is being extended—days, weeks, 
MONTHS. 

Good facts, these, as an antidote 
for some of today’s many gloom mer- 


chants. Voltaire wrote, “He who has 
not the spirit of his age, has all the 
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misery of it.” And the spirit of our age 
is clearly that of man growing ever 
younger and healthier—at an almost 
unrealizable rate of speed. 


“What a pity youth is wasted on the 
young,” said G.B.S, But Pinza, Paul 
Lukas, Bob Montgomery and Holly- 
wood’s best-paid stars are indications 
that it isn’t wasted anymore! And it’s 
not just actors who don’t know how to 
grow old these days. Compare your 
own clean-shaven, casual face with the 
stiff-necked old tintypes in your fam- 
ily album. 

If “your face counts your years,” as 
Juvenal wrote—those decades of youth 


you've gained just since your father’s 
day, snow. And they show plenty! 

Keeping young takes no special do- 
ing at all, today. Our whole way of 
life—our fairytale elixirs and pills, our 
eating, bathing, playing habits—tends 
to keep us youthfully active, flexible, 
stimulated. 

And—a vital part of that spirit which 
goes with youth—men now take a 
young man’s care of their appearance, 
all their lives, 

Every year, more and more men 
give themselves those small attentions 
that keep a face young looking. 

“Whatever a man’s age, he can reduce it 





Yet there isn’t a pretentious bone in Pinza’s 
strapping six-foot body. The adulation with 
which he has been continuously surrounded 
for almost 40 years—seems to have made no 
dent at all on his large, uncomplicated na- 


fantastic speed 


several years by putting a bright-colored 
flower in his buttonhole,” said Mark Twain. 

And here’s another habit that helps 
reduce your age by several years... 
yet takes you less than a minute. It’s 
this: always, BEFORE you shave, give 
your face a good douse of the tap’s 
hottest water. Your barber does it 
AFTER your shave. 

But dermatologists say it does you 
twice the good to apply it BEFORE you 
shave. One, it brings up your own 
nourishing, renewing blood. Two, it 
softens hair for an extra-quick, clean 
shave. 


“Circumstances alter faces,” said Wells. 


The everyday cmcumsrance of Williams 
Aqua Velva after your shave will do the 
most to give you a look of healthy skin 


ture. He hates to hurry, loves to cook, play 
bridge, ride his bicycle, dissect watches. 
He is a nightmare to press agents who have 
racked their brains for years trying to invent 
suitably colorful anecdotes about him. The 


freshness. Regularly used, this circulation- 
rouser brightens and braces your skin in 
a way nothing else can. A very good rea- 
son why Williams Aqua Velva has become 
the world’s most popular after-shave 
lotion. 

Williams Aqua Velva is full of good 
sensations. Tonic freshness. A masculine 
scent. It keeps your skin flexible and com- 
fortable . . . its natural moisture intact. 
And that helps protect it from sun, wind, 
cold. Another way Aqua Velva looks after 
your face: It lends first aid to scrapes or 
skin breaks, keeps your skin FEELING 
soothed, LOoKING young! 





SUPERIOR IN VERY DEFINITE WAYS 


- «. these preparations were worked out 
for all 3 ways of shaving 


A special preparation for the srusu user. 
Williams Shaving Cream offers your skin a 
new comfort—extract of lanolin—an emol- 
lient remarkably like that contained in all 
human skin. This extract is 25 times as active 
as in plain lanolin, the well-known skin 
conditioner. We're proud to say that it’s 
found only in Williams. 

Particularly, if you take a young man’s 
care of your appearance—you'll really appre- 
ciate how this bland cream helps to keep 
your skin looking young and healthy. 


For the srusuiess shaver. Williams Glider 
contains the same type of oil that is used on 


Advertisement 


Saar 1 


Vy 
> 


simplicity of his existence resists the Holly- 
wood sisterhood’s best efforts. He still prefers 
being home with Doris, his wife; Larch, a 
mild-mannered Dalmatian; and his children, 
Pietro, Clelia, and Gloria. 


a baby’s skin. This special ingredient softens 
your beard and enables the razor to cut your 
whiskers close and clean without scraping. 
Another ingredient, found only in Williams, 
helps replace the skin’s natural oil . . . soothes 
tender skin. Rubbed well into the skin, it 
helps to keep skin smooth, young-looking. 


If you use a Schick, Remington, etc... .a 
unique beard conditioner. Williams Light- 
ning Lectric Shave is a pleasantly fragrant 
liquid that softens your beard so that it almost 
wires off. One ingredient prevents sticky 
perspiration from slowing up your razor. 
Another ingredient lubricates not only 
your skin, but the razor-head—giving you a 
faster, closer shave. After using Williams 
Lightning Lectric Shave, your skin feels 
happy; has a fit, healthy look you'll like. 
After any or all shaving—use the world’s 
most popular after-shave lotion. Never Miss 
Aqua Velva after you shave. Yes, any time 
you want a quick refresher . . . use Williams 
Aqua Velva. 


In the year 1840, The J. B. Williams 
Company put its first shaving prepara- 
tions on the market. Since then our prod- 
ucts have held the public approval. Their 
good name has grown and grown, for an 
obvious reason: Men KNow these Williams 
products do the work, and do it better. 
Year after year, more and more men are 
using Williams products. Year after year, 
more and more men are looking wonder- 
fully young, alive and healthy. 


Every year...men look younger and healthier! 
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How can you explain 


these times 


To you, the world is in a pretty 
sorry state. But not to a boy. He’s 
growing up in times like these. He 
doesn’t remember anything much 
different. 


Perhaps you ought to remind him 
that many precious things may be 
taken from him, temporarily. Many 
prized American freedoms, rights 
and opportunities must be suspended 
for a while, as the price of arming 
the nation against aggression. 


But warn him that there may be 
danger of losing these freedoms 


permanently. Because there are 


to a boy ? 


some people who, for years, have 
said, “The government ought to own 
and run things. The railroads, for 
example, and the electric light and 
power companies.” And right now 


the defense program may give these 
people a new opportunity for putting 
over their idea of government owner- 


ship and permanent controls. 

And tell him that the real name 
of this idea is socialism, and that 
most Americans don’t want it. For 
socialism means that people have 
less money, and fewer rights and 
privileges. 


@ “MEET CORLISS ARCHER’ —Sundoys—CBS—9 P. M., Eastern Time. 
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Tell him we all must make sacri- 
fices today. But tell him, also, that 
when we give up any of our free- 
doms, we must be sure to keep the 
claim check that says, “Return to 
bearer on demand.” 


To help everyone remember the 
difference between temporary emer- 
gency powers and permanent social- 
ism, this reminder is published by 
America’s business-managed, tax- 
paying Electric Light and Power 
Companies*. 


*Names on request from this magazine 
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“DREAMING GIRL” 


Rough Power 


An “expressionist,” Max Beckmann 
painted only what he felt. Generally, he 
expressed the feeling that life is hot, dark, 
strange and rough. “I, too,” he used to say, 
nodding his clifflike head, “am rough.” 

Last week a Manhattan gallery dis- 
played Beckmann’s last oils, including a 
triptych called The Argonauts, which he 
finished the day before he died (Time, 
Jan. 8). The triptych is not so brutally 
full-blooded as his best, but its heavy- 
fleshed figures looming against a sunset 
world of hot & cold colors characterize 
both the man and his work. 

Among the exhibition’s better and less 
ambitious pictures is Dreaming Girl. Out- 
lined with conscious clumsiness, she fairly 
bulges her canvas. She is weighted with 
sleep, yet every line betrays a dreamer’s 
restlessness. Her thick legs press together 
and her feet lock like hands; her head 
twists sideways as if to avoid the lute that 
lies across her. The painting clearly sug- 
gests the old Greek theme of Leda, with 
the lute serving as a dark swan. But 
Beckmann was not the man to labor 
his expressionism with handy tags and 
explanations. 

Beckmann liked to repeat the familiar 
mystical idea that the man who pene- 
trates the visible world deeply enough will 
see the invisible. That belief led him to 
produce richly symbolic art, which struck 
the Nazis as “degenerate.” They hounded 
him from his native Germany to Amster- 
dam, where he painted in hiding through- 
out the war. In 1947, when he was 63, 
Beckmann came to the U.S. to teach— 
first at St. Louis’ Washington University 
and later at the Brooklyn Museum School. 
He urged his students to paint from the 
heart, yet never hesitated to correct their 
efforts with a loaded brush and firm, 
heavy hand. 

His students have not yet matured 
enough to influence U.S. art, but such es- 
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The invisible underlies the visible. 


ART 


tablished American painters as Jack Le- 
vine and Philip Guston demonstrate in 
their work the weight of Beckmann’s ex- 
ample. The 1oo-odd Beckmanns now in 
U.S. collections are proofs of his rough 
strength, show the continued power of 
expressionism as a philosophy of art. 





Town & Country Painter 

“I don’t flatter anyone,” says British- 
born Portrait Painter Gerald Brockhurst, 
59. “I just paint them in the best possible 
light.” In Manhattan last week a show of 
24 of his oils and portrait drawings shed 
Brockhurst’s best light on 24 Americans, 
mostly socialites and businessmen. 

Brockhurst painted his subjects, includ- 
ing Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Hale Harkness and Manufacturer 








Charles E. Fe 
BrRocKHURST’S “SELF PorTRAIT’ 
Women are harder than men. 


berg Collection 





Buchh ailery 
PAINTER BECKMANN 


Robert Wood Johnson (Johnson & John- 
son), with the slick competence of an ac- 
complished academician. He also endowed 
most of them with the typical seraphic 
Brockhurst expression: the clear, lumi- 
nous eyes and smooth complexions that 
made him the favorite portraitist of well- 
heeled town & country Britons for nearly 
25 years. 

Young Botticelli. Brockhurst has had 
a taste for Florentine elegance since his 
schooldays. “The young Botticelli,” his 
fellow art students called him. After “win- 
ning,” as he says himself, “all the medals 
and scholarships the Royal Academy 
Schools in London award,” he got his own 
studio; within a few years he established 
himself as Europe's most fashionable and 
highest-paid portraitist. In 1939, he left 
England to do a few commissions in the 
U.S., stayed on during World War II, 
finally became a U.S. citizen in 1949. 

Brockhurst fees are a steep $4,000 to 
$10,000 (depending on size). He “limits” 
his output to about 20 portraits a year, 
sometimes politely refuses to do a face he 
doesn’t like. But he never lacks for cus- 
tomers, never worries, at his prices, where 
his next paint & canvas are coming from. 

For in-town clients such as the Astors, 
Harknesses and Phippses, he keeps a big 
antique-filled studio on Manhattan’s up- 
per West Side. Out-of-town customers are 
often entertained as guests, while he 
paints them, at his 23-room Georgian 
farmhouse near Franklin Lakes, N.J. 

Lace & Medals. Three out of four 
Brockhurst paintings (an estimated 600) 
have been of women, although “women 
are much harder to paint because of their 
subtler, less clearly defined features.” 
Unlike Britons, “American men are still 
embarrassed to commission their own por- 
traits for their homes and families.” Most 
Brockhurst portraits of U.S. males are 
for board rooms and offices. 

The most difficult assignment of Brock- 
hurst’s career was his portrait of the 
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Duchess of Windsor, which was painted 
for the Duke in 1939. An average Brock- 
hurst portrait takes about eight hour- 
and-a-quarter sittings, plus extra time 
for hands, backgrounds, diamonds, chiffon 
evening gowns, lace and medals. Because 
“she had an unusually mobile face and 
looked different every time she came to 
sit,” it took Brockhurst twelve sittings 
to paint the Duchess, 

Movie actresses have always given 
Portraitist Brockhurst a bad time. Merle 
Oberon was chronically late to sittings. 
Marlene Dietrich couldn't sit still, got 
bored after two or three sittings, so her 
portrait was left unfinished. The easiest 
person Brockhurst can imagine painting 
is John L. Lewis. “With his heavy dark 
eyebrows and face like a Pekingese, I 
could do him in three hours.” But, so 
far, Lewis hasn’t applied for a sitting. 
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SmituH’s “24 GREEK Ys” 
lt needn't mean anything. 


With the Help of Gas 


David Smith’s first sculpture was a mud 
lion which he patted together when he was 
five. At 45, he has put away childish 
things, makes abstract steel things with 
the help of an oxyacetylene torch and gas 
welding. The results, on view in a Manhat- 
tan gallery last week, struck one critic as 
being “about the most original, the most 
imaginative and most vital [sculpture] 
being done in the country today.” 

His art is as modern as his methods, 
and like most modern art, it draws heavily 
and unashamedly on arts of the distant 
past. Smith’s sculptures can look like junk- 
shop equivalents of savage fetishes, bird 
cages twisted out of shape, elaborate 
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new Bermuda booklet, “Bermuda Welcomes You.” figures. They are reminiscent of the ages 
when letters were pictorial symbols and not 
Name just parts of words. Smith’s 24 Ys perform 
a sprightly dance on the arms of a steel 
candelabrum, spell out Smith’s conviction 
that sculpture need mean nothing. 
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Proceed with Caution 


“Why not let the people see?” trum- 
peted Senator Charles Tobey in the first 
flush of satisfaction over the televised 
Kefauver hearings. With equal enthu- 
siasm, Manhattan’s Congressman Jacob 
Javits wanted TV to sit in on major con- 
gressional debates just as it does on U.N. 
sessions, argued that it would be essential- 
ly no different from “expanding the size of 
the gallery of the House.” Representa- 
tive Edwin Hall (N.Y.) urged that all 
sessions of Congress be televised. 

But, by last week, the hosannas were 
being drowned in a chorus of pleas for cau- 
tion. The nation’s pundits, from Walter 
Lippmann to Max Lerner and on down to 
Westbrook Pegler, urged the U.S. to go 
slow on televising public affairs, Judge 
Samuel Leibowitz feared that, without 
safeguards, TV might become “a sinister 
weapon of slander.” 

Washington quivered with indecision. 
Illinois’ usually forthright Senator Paul 
Douglas said he couldn’t make up his 
mind about TV’s “technical difficulties” 
and “distractions.” Ohio’s Senator Taft 
complained that, on TV, “the Senators are 
talking to the people rather than to each 
other.” Washington’s Senator Harry Cain 
was so touched by the plight of some 
witnesses cited for contempt that he felt 
they might just have been frightened “by 
all those lights and apparatus.” 

Even Wisconsin's Senator Alexander 
Wiley, a member of the Kefauver com- 
mittee, who has introduced a resolution 
to consider the problems of televising Con- 
gress, saw some insurmountable obstacles 
ahead. Some of them: “Which parts of a 
congressional debate should be televised? 
Who would be assigned to speak during 
the TV period? For how long? Could any 
man be entrusted with the power of de- 
termining who would be seen and heard 
by possibly 4o million voters?” Without 
the most delicate handling of the whole 
television question, Wiley warned, “tele- 
vised hearings will degenerate into three- 
ring circuses, fourth-rate stage productions 
or unjust inquisitions under klieg lights.” 


The New Shows 


Hawkins Falls (weekdays, 5 p.m., 
NBC-TV) won critical good marks last 
year as a literate, but unsponsored, ex- 
ample of the relaxed “Chicago school” of 
TV. This year, cut to 15 minutes and 
tricked out with a sudsy dramatic line, 
Hawkins Falls seems more intent on im- 
pressing its. sponsor (Lever Bros.) than 
its critics. But even with the added heart 
tugs of a bedridden invalid, a runaway 
boy and a self-sacrificing wife, the show 
keeps enough of its original flavor to be 
better-than-average daytime TV fare. 

The Somerset Maugham Theater (al- 
ternate Mon. 9:30 p.m., NBC-TV), which 
moves to a new network and becomes an 
hour show, stumbled badly with its dram- 
atization of Of Human Bondage. The 
script curiously diminished the role of 
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Mildred, who, even as a tubercular, was 
played with bumptious enthusiasm by 
Cloris Leachman, As the clubfooted Phil- 
ip, Tom Helmore seemed wooden-faced 
and without passion. Nearly as much dra- 
ma was packed into the commercials 
(Tintair), which starred June Havoc, 
Joyce Mathews and a model who tri- 
umphantly completed dyeing her mouse- 
blonde hair to brunette while Maugham’s 
characters were struggling to their happy 
ending. 

Q.E.D. (Tues. 9 p.m., ABC-TV) is a 
new, unsponsored quiz program devoted 
to brain teasers (“There are two windows, 
each four feet from top to bottom, and 
four feet across—why does one give twice 
as much light as the other?”).* On the 
opening show, M. C. Doug Browning and 
his panel of experts (Actors Nina Foch 
and Charles Korvin, ex-Governor Hoff- 
man of New Jersey, Producer Hi Brown) 
ended up in nearly as much confusion as 
the TV audience. 

Ford Festival (Thurs. 9 p.m., NBC- 
TV) is an hour-long look at Tenor James 
Melton juicily singing such chestnuts as 
My Wild Irish Rose, or walking through 
a scene from Madame Butterfly. Each 
musical number is scored, acted and cos- 
tumed as though it were the finale. Also 
on hand: Monologist Vera Vague; Ven- 
triloquist Edgar Bergen and Charlie Mc- 
Carthy. Commercials: unobtrusive films 
of the latest Ford models. 
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[ye ~ papers are sold by all leading Du Mont, NBC-TV). Speaker; President 
b <a : : " Truman. 
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Bennett, Sam Levene, Thelma Ritter. 
THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY America's Town Meeting (Tues. 9 
Boston, Massachusetts p.m., ABC). “How Can We Win the War 
; . of Ideas?” Speakers: Ford Foundation 
President Paul Hoffman; Senator J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright. 


y : ‘ 
CARTER’S top-quality carbon papers | <2" Src, Poybouse 


Humoresque. 


Carter’s Ribbons 


TELEVISION 

Pulitzer Prize Playhouse (Fri. 9 p.m., 
ABC). Jcebound, with Nina Foch, Ed- 
mond O'Brien. 

Meet the Press (Sun. 4 p.m., NBC). 
Guest: Lady Astor. 

Showtime ... U.S.A. (Sun. 7:30 p.m., 
ABC). Scenes from the Broadway hit, 
The Moon Is Blue. 

Comedy Hour (Sun. § p.m., NBC). 
Tony Martin, Fred Allen, Celeste Holm. 

Studio One (Mon. 10 p.m., CBS). Ju- 
dith Evelyn in The Straight and Narrow. 

Four Star Revue (Wed. 8 p.m., NBC). 
Jimmy Durante. Guest: Sophie Tucker. 











* Answer: one is square; the other diamond- 
shaped or triangular. 
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conveyor belts — 


“Rememberthis! 


OF THE 14 HIGHEST SLOPE LIFTS, twelve including the top 


two are equipped with Goodyear belts specified by the G. T. M. 





—Goodyear Technical Man. 

EVERY MULTI-MILE “RUBBER RAILROAD,” including the 
ten-mile system—world’s longest to date—at Shasta Dam, was 
belted by Goodyear. 

THE WORLD’S LONGEST SINGLE FLIGHT CONVEYOR — 
installed in one unit, just over two miles center to center — is 
Goodyear-built. 

OUTSTANDING TONNAGE RECORDS the world over in 
handling coal, ore, stone and other materials are held by 
Goodyear belts specified by the G. T. M. 

WHEN YOU CONSIDER CONVEYORS to handle anything 
from packaged foods to thousands of tons-per-hour of coal or 
ore—over short distances in a factory or up to a hundred miles 
or more cross country—it will pay you to get in touch with the 
G. T. M. first. For any conveyor load up to 4,500 pounds per 
second, he can show you the way to longest service at the 
lowest over-all cost in the long run. Write him e/o Goodyear, 


Akron 16, Ohio. 
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—one of 12 solid colors—is of rich, 
washable rayon gabardine. Your ex- 
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Cottons in big checks ... bright 
plaids! They're comfortable, action- 
free, colorfast, “Sanforized”-labeled 
(won't shrink more than 1%). 

ALL have the new ARROW Arafold 
collar construction with built-in tie 
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@ 21 Sportsmen—then and now! 





In 1908, ladies sighed as Henry wielded the croquet 
mallet! That Arrow Collar was the badge of style 
leadership then. Today, Pete the golfer is luckier-— 
with his style-setting Arrow Sports Shirt...its casual 
look ... its modern COMFORT! 








space, formed by a permanent fold 
line in the collar. Now, any Arrow 
sports shirt looks fine open or closed, 
with tie or without! 
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relax—be sure to see Arrow’s great SPORTS SA/RTS 
new collection of sports shirts! 
Many fabrics, styles, and patterns Starting our second 100 


long and short sleeves. $3.95 up. 
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Church & State in France 


Four cardinals, 21 archbishops and 79 
bishops gathered last week in Paris’ Insti- 
tut Catholique. It was the first full meet- 
ing of France’s Roman Catholic hierarchy 
since 1907, when vigorous anticlericalism 
had placed the church on the defensive, 
deprived it of state support. 

Today, the Roman Catholic Church in 
France is working hard to regain its lost 
influence—notably in the Mission de 
France and the Mission de Paris (Time, 
Feb. 27, 1950), which train priests to live 
and work in overalls side by side with the 
peasants and factory workers they serve. 
“The church,” said a liberal Catholic edi- 
tor last week, “has come forward to 
meet the French Revolution and to live 
with it.” 

Most of last week’s session took place 
behind closed doors. Chief result to reach 
the public: a statement demanding that 
France subsidize church schools on the 
same basis as the public schools. “Those 
who support the Christian schools,” the 
statement declared, “have reached the 
limit of their resources. Immediate meas- 
ures ... are necessary. Otherwise the 
schools will die of financial asphyxiation. 

“National unity is not compromised... 
by the existence of two parallel education- 
al systems, which can only favor the unity 
of all in respect to the liberty of each one 
. « « The church does not attack the pub- 
lic schools . . . [We] ask only that the 
state discharge its obligations impartially 
- - « The moral unity of the nation can 
only be realized if there is mutual respect 
of the rights of conscience.” 

In British Columbia’s suburban com- 
munity of Maillardville, 16 miles southeast 
of Vancouver, two Roman Catholic paro- 
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PsYCHOANALYST MENNINGER 
"We con live, if we can love.” 
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chial schools shut their doors last week 
and turned their 800 pupils over to the 
local public-school system. The Catholics 
had been turned down in their request for 
free transportation, and the lockout was 
their reply. 

Public-school authorities announced 
that 15 new teachers had been added and 
that the organization of morning and aft- 
ernoon shifts to accommodate the extra 
pupils was “proceeding smoothly.” But at 
week’s end the municipal council unani- 
mously voted to ask the school board to 
invite British Columbia’s Education Min- 
ister W. T. Straith to come down and 
talk it all over at a round-table confer- 
ence “as soon as possible.” 


° ae 
Psychiatry and Religion 

Psychiatrists and clergymen, meeting 
over the ailing psyche of modern man, 
still eye one another suspiciously. Rare is 
the churchman who makes systematic use 
of psychiatric techniques in his ministry 
to souls; rare is the analyst who lives and 
works upon specific premises of religious 
faith. One exception is Karl Menninger 
of the famed Menninger psychiatric clin- 
ic in Topeka, Kans. (Tre, Oct. 25, 1948). 
Busy Dr. Menninger practices Presby- 
terianism as well as Freud, sees no ir- 
reconcilable conflict between the two; in 
the current issue of the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary Register he explains how 
these practices parallel: 

Religious behavior, says Psychiatrist 
Menninger, can be divided into “behavior 
with reference to fellow-creatures” (mor- 
als), and “behavior with reference to 
God” (worship). Does Dr. Menninger be- 
lieve in prayer? “I could not make a con- 
scientious answer,” he replies, “without 
stipulating that the question be resolved 
into various parts. 

“If I were asked, ‘Do you believe that 
prayer exists?’ I could answer easily, ‘Yes’ 
—for me, and for many others. If I were 
then asked, ‘Do you believe that the 
prayers of men are heard by God?’ I 
could answer in the affirmative because 
my conception of God is such that every- 
thing reaches Him. If I were asked, ‘Do 
you believe that God answers prayers?’ 
- «+ my affirmative answer would not 
necessarily mean that I agree with what 
is in the mind of the questioner.” 

Guilt & Sex. Dr. Menninger sees “val- 
ue in group assemblages and some kind of 
formal ritual. As a lifelong Presbyterian, 
I am not a genuflector but I respect it as 
one of several simple maneuvers which 
have the same meaning of reverence... 
The mutual stimulation, reinforcement 
and encouragement that the individuals 
of a group receive from one another are 
well known to psychology, and the effect 
of a common relationship to a leader— 
pastor, rabbi or priest—has been carefully 
examined by many scientists, including 
Freud. Singing together has so great and 
obvious a value in furthering interperson- 
al linkages and enthusiasm in a common 
purpose that it is surprising that it was so 
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long neglected by the Christian church 
and only introduced by Luther (and there- 
after by Catholic authorities also).” 

In the field of morals Dr. Menninger 
finds psychiatry on the defensive. “ ‘Psy- 
chiatrists are wicked men,’ we are told. 
‘They persuade their patients to a God- 
less, immoral philosophy. They repudiate 
the conscience; they advocate irresponsi- 
ble self-expression to the disregard of 
moral law.’ ” 

An important reason for this position, 
says Menninger, is the common impres- 
sion that psychiatry is down on all sense 
of guilt. Not so, argues Menninger. It is 
only false guilt—the patient’s sense of sin 
about something he did not do—that 
psychoanalysis tries to remove. 

Many ministers and laymen apparently 
assume that the Freudians are in favor of 
sexual promiscuity, but “this assumption 
is false, and its reiteration is a lie, a slan- 
der, a canard, and a misrepresentation of 
facts ... Psychoanalysts do not favor 
promiscuity, do not encourage it, do not 
attempt to relieve any patient’s guilt 
about it, and, in short, are no more to be 
considered immoral inciters to crime than 
anyone else who is doing his best to di- 
minish the errors of mankind. Quite the 
reverse, most of them spend hours and 
hours attempting to relieve patients from 
the compulsive feeling of need for these 
very ‘immoralities.’ ” 

What the psychiatrist does try to do is 
simply to get people’s sex lives back to 
normal. People cured of a crippling sense 
of guilt about sexual relations between 
husband & wife may sometimes be a bit 
carried away by their new freedom, “but 
the errors of such individuals no more 
indicate the sinfulness of psychoanalysis 
than do the sins of certain Catholics in- 
dicate the wickedness of Catholicism or 
the offenses of certain Protestants the 
failure of Christianity.” 

The Attitude of Love. To Menninger 
the practice of psychiatry is essentially a 
religious vocation. “Consider [the psy- 
chiatrist’s] ministry of care to the most 
miserable, the most unloved, the most 
pitiable, and at times the most offensive 
and dangerous of human beings ... Con- 
sider what you call his tolerance, his for- 
bearance, his patience with stubbornness, 
anger, spitefulness, silliness, sulkiness, bel- 
ligerency, desperateness, unreasonableness, 
maliciousness—all the manifestations of 
hate. These he meets, if he is a good 
psychiatrist, with an attitude he is not 
ashamed to call love. We can live, he 
tells them, if we can love. 

““*You can be angry with me if you 
must,’ the psychiatrist tells his patients 
(by his behavior); ‘I know you have had 
good cause to be angry at some one, so 
angry you became afraid of it, But you 
need not be afraid here—not afraid of 
me, not afraid of your own anger, or of 
your own self-punishing conscience ... 
For I’m not angry, and I won't get angry, 
and after a while you won't be angry, 
either, These people all about you whom 
you can’t look at now—you'll find that 
they are your friends. We are all your 
friends. We a!l love you, in spite of the 
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unlovableness you feel. Presently you will 
begin to realize that, and relax a little 
. . - And as you come to understand us 
better, and we you, the warmth of love 
will begin to replace your present anguish 
and you will find yourself helping us and 
getting well!’ 

“This is what the psychiatrist must say 
in every gesture, every act, every order, 
every word . . . Does it sound ungodly? 
And if it is misunderstood and criticized 
as wasteful, or as immorally permissive, 
the psychiatrist may comfort himself with 
the example of One who said, ‘Neither do 
I condemn thee. . .’” 





Passing of a Saint 

George Albert Smith was born poor and 
grew up proud. As a plain, gawky kid in 
Salt Lake City, he always remembered 
that he bore one of the most illustrious 
names in Mormonism: his grandfather had 





Associated Press 
Mormon SMITH 
The honor kept him awake. 


been a cousin of Founder Joseph Smith. 
George worked hard to live up to his 
name. His father’s house had no front 
lawn and he labored to put one in, then 
toted water for it from an irrigation ditch 
every night. He started to work making 
overalls, later on he became a successful 
salesman, 

When he was only 33, Mormon Smith 
was shaken to learn that he had been 
elected to serve on the church’s potent 
Council of Twelve Apostles. Oppressed 
with a sense of unworthiness, he lay awake 
for nights. “But then I got my confidence 
back,” he said once, “and I’ve never 
been afraid since.” Forty-two years later, 
in 1945, Smith became president of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints and served it well. Said one Salt 
Lake City businessman: “If I were look- 
ing for the best public-relations man in 
this part of the country, I'd take him.” 

Last week, on the eve of Mormonism’s 
r21st annual conference, 81-year-old 
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to people who smoke Craven ‘A’. They so keenly enjoy the genuine 
mildness, the rare flavor of this lighter tobacco—the most expen- 
sive tobacco in the world—that Craven ‘A’ smokers almost never 
change brands. e To travelled Americans, the neat red Craven ‘A’ 
package is a familiar sight—at the best hotels and clubs the world 
over. Now these fine cigarettes—tipped with real cork—are made 
here...for Americans. At your tobacconist’s. 


Make thio tote Break open any other cigarette. 


Then break open a Craven ‘A’, See the difference. See the 
lighter color, finer cut of Craven ‘A’ ’s expensive tobacco 
...note its milder, richer fragrance. Start smoking Craven 


e o VIRGINIA 
‘A’ today—see for yourself why... CIGARETTES 


it’s the largest selling cigarette of iis kind in the world. 
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lable at all Zenith dealers. - 
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PEG. U.S. PAT OFF, 


“ROYAL” $75 
HEARING AID 


With the Unique 


“Worry Saver” Emergency Switch (pat. appld. for) 
It gives you double “A” Battery capacity—built right in the 


Instrument itself. You don't need to carry an extra"? 


1" battery 


with you. Just touch the convenient switch and you have 


fresh full power instantly. (Also gives you the | i 
battery use—with safety.) ... and a 


THE NEW 


"*ROYAL’? 


1S SMALLER 


THAN EVEN THE TINY ‘'MINIATURE’? 


CHOOSE THE ONE THAT SUITS YOU BEST— 
YOU'LL MAKE NO MISTAKE WITH EITHER 
THE “‘MINIATURE’’ OR “ROYAL’’. . - at $75 


WE BELIEVE 


NO HEARING AID 
NEED SELL FOR 


MORE THAN $75 


IF WE WANTED TO BUILD A HEARING 
AID TO SELL AT $150 OR $200 WE 
WOULD NOT KNOW HOW TO 
MANUFACTURE ZENITH INSTRUMENTS 
BETTER—OR HOW TO OBTAIN MORE 
EFFICIENT MATERIALS THAN NOW 
GO INTO OUR $75 HEARING AIDS. 


THE ROYALTY E=fi™[ OF HEARING 
mm 






°= See the Brand NEW 
'ENITH: 
*"ROYAL’’ 


Hearing Aid with “Worry 
Saver" Emergency Switch 
Ready to weer. Tiny, 
Powerful — Comfortable. 
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ZHU. fe No Hearing Aid Can Be Made “Invisible” 
» President 


Zenith Radio Corporation 


Purchase or inquire—about the new 
Zenith “Royal” and “Miniature” from 
an authorized Zenith Hearing Aid 
Dealer. He will welcome your inquiry 
whether you buy or not. (Consult your 
local Classified Telephone Directory )— 
or write us direct for your local dealer 


lists and complete information. 






ALG. U.S. PAT OFF | 
RADIO CORPORATION 


HEARING AID DIVISION | 


Dept. 450C 
5801 Dickens Avenue | 
Chicago 39, Illinois I 


MAIL TODAY >; 





Zenith is os inconspicuous os posible —with special 
concealing devices if hearing loss permits. 


TRY THE “ROYAL” OR THE “MINIA- 
TURE"—AT OUR RISK—if any $200 Hear- 
ing Aid IN YOUR OPINION in any way 
outperforms a $75 Zenith YOUR MONEY 
BACK (under our UNCONDITIONAL 10 
day return privilege) AND YOU ARE THE 
SOLE JUDGE. 

MAKERS OF WORLD FAMOUS 

TELEVISION, RADIO, FM, 
AND HEARING AIDS 


Zenith Radio Corporation 


Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 450C I 


5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Ill. 

Please send me free, details and complete descriptive 
literature (including time payment plan) ond list of local i 
dealers | may contact on the new $75 Zenith “Minia- 
ture” ond “Royal.”* i 














George Albert Smith died. The saddened 
Saints, 18,000 strong, rearranged their 
conference schedule to devote a full day 
to his funeral. Then they “sustained” a 
new president—David Oman McKay. 

President McKay, big and still buoyant 
at 77, was a schoolteacher at 15. In 1897 
he graduated from the University of 
Utah, then served a two-year mission term 
in Scotland, the land of his ancestors. Since 
1934, as second counsellor to the president, 
he has had world missions under his special 
care. Gentle David McKay has long been 
considered Mormonism’s most spiritual 
leader, but Mormons know his adminis- 
tration is likely to be as practical as it is 
saintly, President McKay’s one hobby 
training riding horses to the saddle and 
draft horses to work. 


The Seed in Indiana 


If business and industry beat the bushes 
for the best young recruits, why shouldn’t 
the Christian ministry do the same? For 
Indiana’s Methodist Bishop Richard C. 
Raines, the question had a special sig- 
nificance: the Methodist Church needs 
1,200 new ministers a year, but it is cur- 
rently getting only about 650. To help 
him do something about it, a hard-driving 
Indianapolis insuranceman named Edward 
F. Gallahue borrowed an idea or two 
from business salesmanship, 

Insuranceman Gallahue (American 
States Insurance Co.) laid out the cam- 
paign. Ministers in each of Indiana’s 17 
Methodist districts were asked to select 
one or more outstanding boys in their 
congregations who might be candidates 
for the ministry. Then, at a big get- 
together in Indi inapolis, the boys were to 
be exposed to the arguments for devoting 
their lives to the church. Nothing high- 
pressure, though, said Bishop Raines 
“We prepare the soil and plant the seed 
and then let God's sunshine do the work.” 

The young men turned out nearly 400 
strong—some of them in crew cuts and 
dazzling bow ties. Methodist Walter H. 
Judd, Minnesota’s  medical-missionary 
Congressman, drew long applause when 
he spoke of the folly of chasing life’s 
“glittering prizes” instead of choosing ca- 
reers “you will be proud to look back on 
when you get to the end of the line.” 

Kermit Morrison of DePauw Univer- 
sity, six-letter athlete, announced that he 
had reached a decision; it is going to be 
the ministry for him. “I can look around 
the room and count eight men who have 
made the same decision I have, and there's 
not one sissy among them ... It's an 
opportunity to take something to human- 
ity, and not something from it.” 

Last week, some of the young men reg- 
istered at Indianapolis’ Broadway Meth- 
odist Church for further discussion and 
field trips. They were joined by teen-age 
girls who wanted to become missionaries, 
church secretaries, Sunday school teach- 
ers or social workers. In all, the experi- 
ment netted 350 who were interested 
enough in church vocations to ask for 
more information. Insuranceman Galla- 
hue picked up the tab for the whole affair: 
about $2,200. 
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CLIP THIS COUPON! 


Learn how the Royal Electric can cut office costs! 


Find out how you may increase letter writing . . . 


Turn out more invoices... FOR FULL DETAILS, 





Increase stencil production... MAIL NOW! 

Free typing personnel for other work. = SS Series 

into the cost-cuttin ssibilities of the Royal Electric. 

Look 3 & po ‘s . pohergy | Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. 62 | 
It is the long-preferred Royal Standard with power added. © Perk Avenue. Now Veit 14.02. % 

ari ’ .¥. 

Like the Royal Standard, it is made by the world’s largest | I would like a copy of the saad “Picture of I 
manufacturer of typewriters. Royal makes the finest, most | Progress,” describing the Royal Electric. | 
rugged, most dependable writing machines ever built. They stay l . 
on the job longer . . . less time out for repairs, NAME 
P.S. With secretarial and typing help getting scarce, alert man- | | 
agement will want to keep morale and job satisfaction high. | comPANY | 
Royal Electric relieves tension, greatly lessens fatigue. 

OYA STREET 
STANDARD ELECTRIC 
| CITY STATE | 


Made by the World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters L 
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Wharlk’s Your Busine 


It’s 


The question above scarcely needs asking — or 
answering. The science of electronics is everybody’s 
business, for it is—both presently and potentially— 
among the widely useful developments of our era. 


Whether your interest in this universal tool is that 
of a builder, seller, or buyer of electronic equipment, 
Bendix has much to offer you. Long a leader in ex- 
tending the horizons of electronics, Bendix has 
devised components and finished products that are 
the standards for their particular fields of usefulness. 
These developments range from such fundamentals 
as the finest of electrical connectors, dynamotors 
engineered for each application, and special purpose 
electron tubes, to radar, television, all types of com- 
munication and navigation radio, and advanced 
equipment for guided missiles. Whatever you do in 
electronics, or wherever you want to go, you can do 
business with Bendix. 


Yet electronics is but one facet of Bendix activities. 
Like this versatile science, Bendix research, facilities, 
and hundreds of precision products for many fields 
offer much to practically every industry—providing 
the basics of better products . . . showing the way te 
increased production . .. opening up new opportu- 
nities for profit. 


Thus, whether your business is electronics, or any 
other field. Bendix is uniquely equipped to help you 
make it better. The 40-page booklet, “Bendix and 
Your Business,” is filled with facts you need, plus 
abundant proof that for combined price and quality 
you can buy better’ from Bendix. Send for it today. 
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For aviation, Bendix 
electronic products in- 
clude automatic pilots, 
RS and GCA landing 
systems, communication 
and navigation radio 
end remote control and 
indicating systems, 


Bendix electronic depth 
recorders show a visvol 
map of the ocean floor, 
locating fish and aiding 
navigation, Ship-to-shore 
ond ship-to-ship radio 
ore among many other 
products for this field, 


Bendix radio fo 
possenger cars set 
performance stand 
ords in its fleld 
Bendix* two-wa) 
VHF mobile radix 
systems are imper 
vious to static, 


America’s Foremost Family of Automotive, 
Aviation, and Industrial Products 


BENDIX RADIO: railroad, mobile, aviation radio, radar ® BENDID 
RADIO TELEVISION AND BROADCAST RECEIVERS © BENDID 
PRODUCTS: automotive brakes, power steering, carburetors, aviatior 
brakes, landing gear, fuel metering * BENDIX AVIATION RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES © ECLIPSE MACHINE: starter drives, Stromberg" 
carburetors, coaster brakes # ECLIPSE-PIONEER: aviation instrument: 
and accessories, foundry © FRIEZ: weather instruments ¢ MARSHALL 
ECLIPSE: brake blocks, brake lining # PACIFIC: telemetering equip: 
ment, hydraulic and electric actuators, depth recorders « RED BANK 
dynamotors, invertors ¢ SCINTILLA MAGNETO: aviation and smal 
engine magnetos, diesel fuel injection, electrical connectors # SKINNEI 


DUCTS 


for major 
railroads — paying 
for itself in a few 
months through 
foster schedules. 


Bendix-built brains for 
guided missiles include 
electronic guidance ond 
navigation; electronic 
monevuvering, stability, 
ond fuel system controls, 
Bendix radiosondes also 
gid strotosphere study. 


Avtosyn remote control 
ond indicating systems, 
two-way radio, execu- 
tive plone equipment, 
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nents such as Scinflex 
electrical connectors have 
scores of industrial uses, 
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electronic expe 
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to the largest fixed 
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bo Lobloch butimest hump pew, 


INE TO FIVE is a breeze for 
this young executive—with 
never a letdown in between. 

Why? 

One reason is that his chair works 
with him —keeps his body “‘at ease,” 
his mind at “attention” all day long 
—helps him to make full use of time, 
the most critical factor in business 
today. 

Shaw-Walker has specially “‘time- 
engineered” correct, back-supporting 
chairs for all manner of office work. 
Solid, handsome chairs that mean 
more comfort every working minute 
—more work accomplished each 
working hour. 

Only after fifty years of active ex- 
perience and scientific research could 
Shaw-Walker bring you chairs such 
as these. There’s a lifetime of com- 
fort and wear built into every one. 


“Buck Likes 
Skyscraper" 
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And there are Shaw-Walker desks, 
chairs, files, cabinets, systems, 
indexes and supplies—everything 
for the office except machines—each 
“time-engineered” for the needs of 
every job and worker. 


Arm and shoulder comfort. 


Seat correctly sloped, in C 
front to back, ty 
TRS 
\ OSS 
_ 


Body contact only with 
pleasant wood— 
touching no metal. 





If you are setting up a new business 
or merely wish to modernize worn, 
outdated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker equipment through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day. 


Convex-curve back 
support...lets spine 


uae relax without slumping. 


Correct height and shape 
to assure leg comfort... 
freedom from tension. 


The booklet, ‘Time and Office Work," is packed with ideas for stretching office 


‘ FREE time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
Write A wealth of information on “time-engineered” office systems and 


a) SHAW-WALKER 





equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write 
today, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 76, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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RCA Astrology 


The ancient pseudo-science of astrology, 
which attempts to predict the future by 
the motions of the planets, may have a 
bit of science in it, after all. This week 
Radio Corporation of America, no easy 
prey to superstition, announced in the 
RCA Review that it is successfully pre- 
dicting radio reception by a study of 
planetary motions. 

RCA got started on the project in an 
effort to anticipate “magnetic storms” 
that hamper short-wave radio reception 
from across the Atlantic. To keep the 
messages flowing during such a storm, the 
company has to call extra men to oper- 
ate emergency equipment. So it wants to 
know well in advance when to expect 





trouble. Since magnetic storms are be- 
lieved to have some connection with sun- 
spots, RCA assigned Engineer J. H. Nel- 
son, who is also an amateur astronomer, 
to dig into the research job, and built him 
a small observatory on a roof in down- 
town Manhattan. 

Sunspots & Planets. For several years 
Nelson studied sunspots with his telescope, 
but failed to find any practical way of 
using them to forecast magnetic storms. 
About three years ago, inspired by sug- 
gestions of Yale’s late Climatologist Ells- 
worth Huntington, he turned to the plan- 
ets. His theory: the planets disturb the 
sun, and the sun disturbs electrical con- 
ditions in the earth’s atmosphere. 

Nelson studied the records of RCA’s 
receiving station at Riverhead, N.Y., 
looking for some correlation between the 
magnetic storms and the positions of the 
planets. He found that most of the storms 
took place when two or more planets were 
in what he calls a “configuration”: i.e., 
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with angles of 0°, 90°, or 180° between 
the lines connecting them with the sun. 
The more planets involved in a configura- 
tion, the more serious the storm is likely 
to be. During the great magnetic storm of 
July 1946, for instance, three planets (the 
earth, Jupiter and Saturn) were in a con- 
figuration, and three others (Mercury, 
Venus and Mars) were also in a “critical 
relationship.” 

Mars & Mercury. Not all configurations 
coincide with storms. But the Riverhead 
records, begun in 1932, show that radio 
disturbances have occurred about ten 
times more frequently on the days of 
planetary configurations than on ordinary 
days. Nelson can also predict, in a general 
way, the periods that will probably be free 
from serious magnetic disturbances. They 
are most likely to occur when Saturn, 
Jupiter and Mars are spaced equally about 
the sun. In 1934, when the planets were 
spaced in that pattern, short-wave sta- 
tions had less trouble than in any other 
year between 1930 and 1949. The next 
period of similar promising conditions: 
1954 

Nelson does not know how the planets 
affect the sun; he merely invites astrono- 
mers to build a theory upon his observa- 
tions. Meanwhile, RCA is using the Nelson 
prediction system with practical success. 
Last week Nelson noted that Mars and 
Mercury were approaching a configura- 
tion. Warned of the coming magnetic 
storm, the RCA relay station at Tangier 
mobilized extra operators. When the storm 
arrived as scheduled, the emergency equip- 
ment was manned and ready, and the 
messages went through on schedule. 


Energy of the Pampas 

To the world’s scientists, Argentina’s 
new method of producing atomic energy 
was still “the baloney bomb.” More than 
two weeks after Perén’s triumphant an- 
nouncement, no proof of real accomplish- 
ment had yet appeared. The few vague 
details made public were unconvincing, 
and Dr. Ronald Richter, just decorated by 
Perén for his “discovery,” was uncon- 
vincing, too. 

Nuclear physics is a small, tight world, 
but few U.S. physicists have even heard of 
Richter, though he is 42 years old and by 
his own account has been working in 
physics for 15 years. According to reports 
from Prague, Richter was a Sudetenland 
German who got his doctorate in 1935 
from the German University of Prague. 
He studied under Professor Philipp G. 
Frank (now at Harvard), who remembers 
him vaguely as a so-so student. Beyond 
this, he left no trace in the records of 
science. To most physicists his claims 
sounded as suspicious as his credentials. 

Millions of Degrees. According to Pe- 
ron’s high-sounding claims, Richter and 
his assistants “worked on the basis of 
thermonuclear reactions, which are identi- 
cal with those whereby the sun releases 
atomic energy ... It was necessary to 
have enormous temperatures of millions of 








IF you could get one of America’s finest 
dictation machines at a cost so low 
it pays for itself in two months’ time 


IF you could get the companion 
transcribing unit for less than the 
cost of a hat 


IF you could eliminate pep reg the 
cost, fuss and bother of discs, belts, 
cylinders and reprocessing equipment 


IF you could dictate for as long as one 
our and then have the recording 
transcribed ... without calling i: 
your secretary, changing anything, 
carrying anything or doing anything 
besides pushing three buttons 


IF you could have errorless dictation, 
no correction slip marking, eliminate 
conventional indexing ... yet find 
one word in a whole hour of recording 


IF you could be sure of a tone so clear 
even the most technical words 
could be transcribed without error 


IF you could, in addition to all these 
advantages, get built-in 2-way inter- 
communication facilities at no _ 
additional cost plus P.A. facilities, 
telephone message recording and a 
host of other advantages we can't 
tell you about here, 
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Have a trade-wind-swept vacation! 


Wont to beat the heat this summer? Come 
to Puerto Rico, U. S. A.! Relax under palm 
trees fanned by ever-blowing trade winds. 
Bathe in blue, gentle, Caribbean waters 
ond laze on golden sun-washed 
beoches! Within on hour's time, if you 
crave o change, be in Puerto Rico’s cool, 
mountainous country. Every day is made 
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ond now is the time to see this amazing 
island at low summer rates! 342 days by 
sea, just 6 hours by air, from New York, 
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degrees . . . To avoid catastrophic explo- 
sions, it was necessary to find processes 
whereby it would be possible to control 
thermonuclear reactions in a chain, That 
objective, almost unattainable, was 
reached.” 

The point that aroused most suspicion 
was the mention of “temperatures of mil- 
lions of degrees.” The center of an explod- 
ing atomic bomb is even hotter than that, 
but Richter said he used no uranium, or 
plutonium made from uranium—the only 
known means of heating appreciable quan- 
tities of matter on earth to a temperature 
of millions of degrees. And even if that 
temperature were reached, it would quick- 
ly vaporize the walls of any container. So, 
reasoned U.S. physicists, Richter was prob- 
ably mistaken on that pivotal point. 

Hot Particles. There is one other pos- 
sibility. To give the temperature of a 
substance is merely a handy way of report- 
ing the average velocity of its molecules 


Peron DECORATING RICHTER* 


If. 


or atoms. At temperatures up in the mil- 
lions of degrees, atoms speed fast enough 
to smash other atoms, sometimes making 
them take part in energy-yielding “ther- 
monuclear reactions.” This is what hap- 
pens in the sun. 

It also happens when atoms are given 
electrical charges and pushed to enormous 
velocity by cyclotrons or other “particle 
accelerators.” So Richter may have gotten 
his “high temperatures” and “thermo- 
nuclear reactions” merely by the old trick 
of accelerating charged particles. Just 
after Perén’s first announcement, Richter 
hinted that an article by British Physicist 
Sir John Cockcroft told what line he was 
following. Cockcroft described how, in 
1932, he shot protons against a lithium 
target and turned the lithium into helium 
plus energy. 

Two other hints of Richter’s suggest 


* Center: Eva Perén. 
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that he may have been working along the 
lines of the Cockcroft reaction. Richter 
remarked that he had bought a special 
photoelectric cell for his experiments. Such 
a cell would be useful for observing flashes 
of light given off by the lithium-helium 
reaction. Richter alsosaid that he was using 
an Argentine material—and Argentina is 
a producer of lithium. The main defect in 
the method: only a few particles in a mil- 
lion prove effective, reducing the efficiency 
of such processes to the vanishing point. 
Proof by Isotope. The consensus last 
week Seemed to be that Physicist Richter 
may well have gotten promising results 
on a tiny laboratory scale and jumped to 
the false conclusion that the Cockcroft 
process, or something like it, could be 
scaled up to full production size. But the 
atomic scientists, a cautious clan, were 
still reserving final judgment. “The proof,” 
said Dr. James R. Arnold of Chicago’s In- 
stitute for Nuclear Studies, “will come 
when Perén makes good his promise to dis- 
tribute isotopes. If they start shipping 
Iodine 131 [a radio-isotope] all over the 
world, they must have something.” 


Weather Spy 


To ferret out the secrets of weather 
conditions behind enemy lines, the Air 
Force last week was busily briefing a sub- 
tle new kind of spy. Its name is the 
Grasshopper; its job is to parachute into 
enemy territory and report back by radio. 
When it goes into action, the Grasshopper 
looks for all the world like one of the in- 
telligent mechanical monsters of an ani- 
mated movie cartoon. 

As soon as the Grasshopper hits the 
ground, it plunges into a flurry of activity. 
First, a small explosive charge goes off 
and cuts the automatic parachute loose 
(to keep the Grasshopper from being 
dragged by the wind). Then a pre-set 
timer sets off another explosion. Out pop 
three metal legs, and the Grasshopper 
rises to a standing position. Another ex- 
plosion shoots out a thin, fishpole an- 
tenna and turns on the batteries. From 
then on, the Grasshopper is ready for 
duty. 

At predetermined intervals, perhaps 
three hours apart, the Grasshopper sends 
out a series of coded radio signals. One of 
them identifies it to the monitoring sta- 
tion. Others give the temperature, baro- 
metric pressure, humidity, etc. in the spot 
where it is taking observations. The bat- 
teries that power the Grasshopper’s radio 
enable it to transmit every three hours 
for more than 15 days. When the bat- 
teries start to run down, they send a 
special signal to warn the receiving op- 
erator that the Grasshopper is about to 
go off the air. 

In practice, a single fast airplane could 
lay a line of Grasshoppers all across a 
thinly inhabited stretch of enemy terri- 
tory. They would lie dormant for a while. 
Then, just before an important bombing 
mission was due to take off, they would 
rise on their folding legs, poke out their 
antennas, and tell the oncoming bombers 
what kind of weather to expect over the 
target. 
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“DAY-SCHEMING, DEAR?" 


“What? Oh yes, Tom, I guess I was 
dreaming.” 


“Looked more like maternal scheming 
to me, Grace. Were you making plans 
for the kids—college, marriage, careers? 


“You must be psychic. How did you 
know?” 


“Oh, I’ve been doing some scheming 
on my own. Now, if you're satisfied 
with the future you've dreamed up for 
Billy and Sue, just add this to the pic- 
ture: proud parents enjoy later years 
on retirement income.” 


“*A very nice dream, dear.” 


“But it isn’t a dream, Grace. I’ve just 
learned of a way that life insurance can 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET— with the facts about Social Security . . . its 
value. . . and how it teams with your life insurance. If you are 45 or under, 
we ‘ll be particularly interested in this booklet. Mail the coupon today. 
You'll also learn about the official records you need to save to collect 
benefits later without delay. 
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WEATHER a STAR ATOP OUR HOME OFFICE — FLASHES OFFICIAL WEATHER FORECASTS 
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make it all come true, Mutual Life calls 
it INsurep Income planning. We can 
work out an Insured Income program 
that will take care of our own specific 
needs—provide money for the children’s 
education, support you if I’m not 
around, or give us a retirement income 
if I am.” 
* * * 


Yes, Insured Income is an all-purpose 
plan that’s built to fit the needs of your 
family. With the help of a Mutual ‘Life 
career Field Underwriter, you combine 
all your assets into one basic program. 

Social Security, savings, pension rights 
sil play a part. Let a Mutual L ife 
representative tell you more about this 
economical idea soon. 





| THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


1740 BROADWAY AT 55TH STREET ‘ 


NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 





Yes, I would like your FREE Social Security Booklet-—T-77 
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Long Shot at Aintree 

Steeplechasing was developed by dis- 
appointed foxhunters who did just that. 
They chased steeples. If they failed to 
flush a fox, the rough & ready riders would 
set a course on a distant church spire, then 
set off hell-for-leather over any obstacle 
that got in their way. Last week’s Grand 
National Steeplechase at Aintree was as 
rough & tumble as any oldtimer could 
wish. Only three of the starting field of 36 
even finished the race.* 

At post time, the co-favorites (at 8-1) 
were Irish Jumper Shagreen and John 
Hay (“Jock”) Whitney's Arctic Gold, his 
fifth Grand National entry. But at the 
fifth jump (a 5-ft. fence) Shagreen tum- 
bled. Arctic Gold, who took the lead at 
the sixth—treacherous Becher’s Brook— 
came a cropper two jumps later at the 





SPORT 
The Last Big One 


Texas’ Ben Hogan had won all but one 
of golf’s top prizes in the most spectacular 
career since that of Bobby Jones. The one 
that eluded Ben nine times in the last 13 
years is the Masters Tournament at Au- 
gusta, Ga., founded by the old master, 
Bobby Jones himself. Last week little 
(133 lbs.) Ben Hogan, almost ready to 
retire at 38, tried again. 

Before the tournament, having gone 
through nine days of meticulous practice, 
Ben explained why the Masters had al- 
ways proved too much for the iron Hogan 
control. Said he: “The greens are tricky 

and there are shots to the greens 
here that paralyze your thinking.” But 








Broken Records 


The world’s best free-style swimmers 
are Australia’s John Marshall and Japan’s 
Hironoshin Furuhashi, “the flying fish of 
Fujiyama.” Furuhashi holds the world 
records for 800 yards and 1,500 meters; 
Yale’s Marshall holds cight of the other 
ten.* After setting his two latest records 
in the N.C.A.A. championships a fortnight 
ago (Time, April 9), Marshall modestly 
remarked, “Furuhashi is still the great- 
est.”’ But last week, in the National A.A.U. 
indoor championships, Marshall gavé him- 
self good reason to eat his own words, 

Flailing through the water with a style 
that makes up in power what it lacks in 
grace, Marshall foamed up & down Ohio 
State’s 25-yd. pool after Furuhashi’s 
1,500-meter record, hitting the turns after 
only 17 sweeping strokes (20 is standard). 











First JUMP IN THE GRAND NATIONAL (ELEVEN HORSES DOWN ) 


Canal Turn (where the horses must turn 
so sharply that they almost double back 
on their tracks). By the time the field 
straggled past the grandstand (halfway 
through the 44-mile race), only five horses 
were still in the running. 

Coming up to the final jump, a 4}-ft. 
spruce barrier, a pair of long shots, Nickel 
Coin (40-to-1) and Royal Tan (22-to-1), 
were neck & neck. Royal Tan crashed into 
the final hurdle, limped home across the 
finish line as Nickel Coin breezed to a six- 
length victory. A poor third: Derrinstown, 
who threw his rider but was remounted. 

Nickel Coin turned out to be quite an 
investment for Owner Frank Royle, 31, a 
Surrey farmer. He bought her as a year- 
ling filly eight years ago for 55 guineas 
($242), sold her for $882, caught her in a 
selling race two years later and bought her 
back for $1,200. Royle, who turned her 
into a steeplechaser in 1948, was $23,744 
richer by last week's victory. 


* In 1928, from a starting field of 42, 
riders finished 


7+ 


only two 


Even the survivors had trouble. 
when the heat was turned on, Ben Ho- 
gan’s paralysis disappeared. 

In the opening round he fired a two- 
under-par 70 (“I was more pleased with 
how I played than how I scored”), fol- 
lowed with a 72 on the next 18. When it 
came to the payoff final round, Hogan was 
one stroke off the pace set by Sam Snead, 
1949 winner, and Skee Reigel, 1947 Ama- 
teur champion. The pressure was too 
much for Snead. He blew to a sky-high 
8o (taking an eight on the par-four 
eleventh hole). 

Reigel finished with a challenging 71, 
then sat back to see if Ben could meet it. 
Knowing just what he had to do (Reigel 
finished two hours ahead of Hogan), Ben 
cracked out two birdies on the first three 
holes, got four altogether, and never went 
over par. His closing 68 matched the best 
round that anyone shot in the tournament 
and edged out Runner-up Reigel by two 
strokes, 280-282. 

Grinning Bantam Ben had finally net- 
ted the last big one. Said he: “If I never 
win another one, I'll be satisfied.” 


As he slapped the finish, the clockers 
gaped. The time: 18:10.8, fastest 1,500 
meters ever. It was a full 56 seconds bet- 
ter than the old A.A.U. record set by 
Jack Medica in 1936, and it bettered Furu- 
hashi’s world mark by a fat 8.2 seconds. 

After that, Marshall’s performance was 
almost an anticlimax. As defending cham- 
pion he won the 220- and 44o-yd. free- 
style events, without breaking either of 
his existing records. But Marshall's three 
wins brought the team total of the New 
Haven Swimming Club (made up of Yale 
graduates, varsity and freshman swim- 
mers) to 133 points. Runner-up: Ohio 
State with 58. 

Other winners: 
@ Australia’s (and Michigan’s) Jerry Da- 
vies, who upset. Princeton’s Bob Brawner, 
defending champion and 200-yd. world 
record holder, in the 220-yd. breast stroke. 
@ Hawaii's (and Ohio State’s) Dick Cleve- 
land, holder of the unofficial world record 





* Yale's Alan Ford holds the others 
and 100-meter events. 


the roo-yd, 
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| Just as you always pictured it, except even more fun...your 


} cruise to Hawaii on the Lurline, loveliest ship afloat. Here’s 













a new world of pleasure, a kaleidoscope of fun... games 
to play on deck, swimming, sunbathing, new companions, 
superb meals, unmatched service, gay dances and prome- 
nades on deck under a tropic moon, and your own smartly 
decorated stateroom where you drift off to sleep to the 
whisper of the trade winds. Yes, even lovelier than you 


pictured... your Cruise to Hawaii on the S.S. Lurline 





‘You meet new, interesting 









friends 


You discover Hawaii and agree: 
there is no cruise in the 
world like this! 


Fashions by J. Magnin, L.A, 


The Lurline sails from San Francisco and Los Angeles alternately 


/VdéIon to wad 


See your travel agent or Matson Line Offices: 
New York + Chicago + San Francisco + Seattle 


Portland « Los Angeles + San Diego+ Honolulu 
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100 PROOF * CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORPORATION © PHILADELPHIA, PA. * ALSO AVAILABLE AT 86 PROOF 


for the roo-yd. free-style (0:49.6), who 
took the A.A.U. event in 0:50. 

@ Ohio State’s Jack Taylor, who edged 
out Yale’s Olympic winner, Allen Stack, 
in the 100-yd. backstroke by a wrist flip. 
@ The N.H.S.C. 400-yd. free-style relay 
quartet (Dick Thoman, Don Scheff, Bill 
Farnsworth and Ray Reid), which set a 
world record ,of 3:23 in the event. Old 
record: 3:23.8, set by the 1948 N.H.S.C. 

A watchful spectator through the whole 
record-smashing meet was Yale’s Bob 
Kiphuth, coach of the 1948 Olympic swim- 
ming team which scored an unprecedented 
sweep of every event. Said Kiphuth after- 
ward: “The 1952 Olympic team will be 
much better than we had before. But the 
competition will be tougher, too. The 
Japanese will be there.” Kiphuth neglect- 
ed to mention that the prodigious Mar- 
shall of Yale will also be there—swim- 
ming for Australia. 











/ 


is my idea of luxury at sea... 


you wont find a ship to surpass her” 


says JOHN LYON COLLYER, 
President of the B. F. Goodrich Company 





Associated Press 
YALE’s MARSHALL 
And then there were nine. 


Who Won 


@ The Montreal Canadiens, in an upset 
over the Detroit Red Wings, 3-2, to take 
the best-of-seven-game series (4-2) and 
move into the final round of the Stanley 
Cup hockey playoffs; in Montreal. Also in 
the finals: the Toronto Maple Leafs, win- 
ners over the Boston Bruins, 6-0, for a 
4-1 series victory; in Boston. 

@ The New York Knickerbockers, over 
the Syracuse Nationals, 83-81, to reach 
the finals of the professional National 
Basketball Association playoffs; in Man- 
hattan. Also in the finals: the Rochester 
Royals, winners over the Minneapolis 
Lakers, 80-75; in Rochester. 

@ The Michigan State boxing team, over 
Wisconsin, 21-20, for the N.C.A.A. team 
championship; in East Lansing, Mich. 
@ The Red Bank (N.J.) polo club, over 
the New York Athletic Club, 13-9, for the 
national indoor polo championship; in 
Manhattan, 
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“ 

I think I’ve traveled enough to recognize 

and appreciate a truly outstanding ship. 
And I believe the beautiful America is 
exactly that—in every respect. I can’t ever 
recall enjoying more comfortable and 
luxurious accommodations, a higher caliber 
of service and shipboard entertainment, a 
wider variety of wonderful food. The Amer- 
ica is the type of ship that makes you feel 
genuinely proud that she flies the Stars 
and Stripes.” 
. . . 
From New York to Cobh, Havre, South- 
ampton: May 8, May 26, June 13, July 3 and 
regularly thereafter. First Class $ up; 
Cabin $220 up; Tourist $165 up. See your 
Travel Agent or United States Lines, New 
York, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Los Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Washington, D. C, 
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D mel 
New England 


when Doc said “‘ $% . or else’ 


— 
4 wr 


“I’m not suggesting you quit or 
even slow down,” Doc said. “But 
regardless of all the extra work you 
have to do today, you must get more 
relaxation — golf, fishing, skiing, any- 
thing you like . . . or else,” he added, 
handing me a prescription. 

I was lucky. We'd been looking for 
a new plant location in the East. So 
I held out for New England. I knew 
that vacationland well... knew it 
had more of what the Doc ordered 
than any other section of the country. 

More of what the new plant would 
need too — especially now that we're 
in defense production. Dependable 
power stemming from a well-in- 
tegrated system of transmission lines, 
plenty of water and good rail service 
to sites located well away from con- 
centrated industrial centers. We'd be 
close to the best research facilities in 
the world and right in the center of a 
high-income market made up of 
exceptionally skilled workers. 











INVESTIGATE NEW ENGLAND 
NEW ENGLAND — IS THE 
Write {of vocal Industries | PLACE TO LIVE 
Hants, nom eveMigstion. | AND WORK! 
pono at ps sag 4 sae 
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THE PRESS 





In Memoriam 


Almost casually, Washington’s Nation- 
al Press Club announced last week that it 
was going to fly its flag at half-staff in 
mourning for the Perén-suppressed La 
Prensa. The Washington Post urged news- 
papers to do so too. On mourning day, 
three days later, newspapers, press clubs 
and radio stations all through the West- 
ern Hemisphere lowered their flags. Bue- 
nos Aires’ doughty La Nacidn, Argentina’s 
last important independent daily, noted 
the demonstration in a brief, straightfor- 
ward account. But the Peronista La Epoca 
set the note for the rest of Argentina’s 
press: “Yellow journalists and gangsters 
are lowering the flag of piracy.” 


Man Over Legend 


When Benjamin Harrison Reese became 
managing editor of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch 13 years ago, he had to compete 
with a legend, as well as with the lively 
afternoon opposition (the Star-Times). 
The legend was the enormous reputation 
of his predecessor, lofty, autocratic Oliver 
Kirby (“O.K.”) Bovard, one of the great 
managing editors of his time. What made 
matters worse was that Bovard, before he 
stalked out of the P-D (at the end of a 
long disagreement with Publisher Joseph 
Pulitzer), had made it clear that he 
thought City Editor Ben Reese something 
less than a worthy successor. 

At first, Ben Reese was uncomfortable 
in the M.E.’s high-backed chair. (“I know 
that even the men on the staff felt they 
were getting a police court managing edi- 
tor,” he later admitted.) But Reese was a 
bedrock newsman, who had started out at 
$8 a week on the Chief in home-town 
Hobart, Mo., worked on a handful of other 
papers before he joined the P-D in 1913. 
He was smart enough to capitalize on tal- 
ents far different from Bovard’s. 

Wield the Lash. As P-D city editor for 
25 years, big (6 ft. 4 in., 240 lbs.) Ben 
Reese had built up a crack staff by pains- 
taking direction and a relentless, daily 
wielding of the lash on staffers who failed 
to give him what he wanted (“Tell him the 
Post-Dispatch wants to know, and don’t 
come back without the story”). He had 
developed many a bannerline exposé 
through his dogged, relentless pursuit of 
the smallest story clue, spent as much as 
$50,000 to break a hot story. In 1936, for 
example, by sending a dozen reporters on 
a house-to-house canvass, he exposed a 
fraud in St. Louis voting registration lists, 
won the P-D its first Pulitzer Prize for 
public service. “And,” he noted proudly, 
“Bovard didn’t know a damn thing about 
it before I started.” 

As managing editor, Big Ben decided to 
carry on in the same way. He teed off with 
an exposé of the $250 million Union Elec- 
tric Co. of Missouri, which the P-D had 
been investigating off & on for years. With 
a drumfire of Page One stories, the paper 
detailed the operation of $600,000 U.E. 
slush funds, used to influence legislators, 


city officials and newsmen. Result: U.E. 
management was overturned and three 
top officers were convicted in federal 
court (lending color to an old P-D 
staffers’ boast that “once the P-D is on 
your trail, there’s nothing left but jail 
or suicide”), ’ 

Reach for News. In succeeding years, 
Reese’s staff reached into Illinois to prove 
(with the Chicago Daily News) that 51 
editors and publishers had been kept on 
the state payroll during the administration 
of Governor Dwight Green. The P-D 
Washington bureau spotlighted the oil in- 
terests of Truman Crony Ed Pauley until 





Paul Berg 
Ben REESE 


Up from bedrock. 


Pauley withdrew as nominee for Under 
Secretary of the Navy in 1946, 

Last week Ben Reese, 62, had a more 
personal piece of news for the staff: he was 
retiring in June. His successor: Raymond 
L. Crowley (rhymes with holy), 55, ?-D 
staffer for 29 years, city editor for 13, 
whom Reese had been quietly grooming 
for the past four years. Like Bovard, hard- 
boiled Ben Reese would leave his succes- 
sor a legend to compete with, 


The Colonel Carries On 

High up in Chicago’s Tribune Tower, 
the door to Colonel Robert R. McCor- 
mick’s sanctum flew open. Out strode the 
colonel’s niece, 30-year-old Ruth McCor- 
mick Miller, editor of his Washington 
Times-Herald. Mad as a wet hen, she took 
the elevator to the lobby, hustled off to 
her suite in the Ambassador East Hotel. 
There Newshen “Bazy” confirmed a fast- 
spreading rumor: she had just had a 
“heated showdown—not loud but emphat- 
ic’—with Bertie McCormick. Further- 
more, she was all washed up as boss of 
the Times-Herald. 

Only 19 months before, the colonel had 
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proudly installed Bazy in her new job, 
underscoring the fact that she was the heir 
apparent to the McCormick publishing 
empire. “Tradition is an important thing 
. . .” Bertie said on his 65th birthday in 
1947. “When, 15 or 20 years from now, I 
am no longer here, Ruth Elizabeth—Bazy 
—will be carrying on...” 

Complex Explanations. Last week the 
colonel flew to Washington in his flag- 
emblazoned plane (a converted B-17) to 
carry on for himself. “Now I'm 70,” he 
told a hurriedly convoked meeting of 7-H 
staffers, “and I wanted to send someone 
else down here frem Chicago, but they 
told me I was the only one who could 
handle the job.” He would handle it from 
Tribune Tower, he said, commuting back 


Bazy MILLER 
Down from the Tower. 


& forth to Washington. His on-the-spot 
deputies would be 7-H Executive Editor 
Frank Waldrop and Business Manager 
Willard Shelton, both veterans of the late 
Cissy Patterson's regime. 

Bazy’s explanation of her walkout was 
simple: “I understood when I went to the 
Times-Herald I was to have full control. 
That control was not given me. . . There 
is some difference in our political beliefs. 
I have broader Republican views than he 
has. I am for the same people as the 
colonel, but I am for some more people.” 

But Washington had more complex ex- 
planations. McCormick was apparently 
fed up with Bazy’s autocratic way of run- 
ning his newspaper. During her reign, 
nearly a dozen loyal, valuable 7-H vet- 
erans had quit in disgust (“No matter 
what you may think of Colonel McCor- 
mick’s policies,” said one of them, “he is a 
wonderful boss. People just don’t leave 
the Chicago Tribune. . .”). The T-H had 
fallen behind rivals in circulation and ad- 
vertising increases. 

Complex Denial. The paper had also 
been smudged with bad publicity. Early 
last month. Columnist Drew Pearson 
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hich of these 3 suitcases 
belong to Pullman passengers 7 











Suitcase A? The big executive who 
owns this luggage can afford to travel 
any way he wants. However, he always 
goes Pullman because he values his peace 
of mind. He knows that he’s even safer 





in a Pullman than he is in his own home. 


Suitcase B? This suitcase belongs to a 
man who really enjoys his comfort. He 
goes Pullman, too, because he knows 
that only Pullman gives him a soft bed, 
hot and cold running water, almost all 
the comforts of home. 


Suitcase C? The owner of this baggage 
can’t afford to be late for an important 
business meeting. So he goes Pullman 
and travels on dependable railroad 
schedules. Like the owners of Suitcases 
A and B, he agrees that... 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS To Go Pullma iL 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, ANO-ABOVE ALL-SAFES 

































Best Performing 
Desk Pen 


Yet Devised 
Raeiantnenll foe Oe 


"Ink-Locked" against 
accidental spillage. In 
black, clear, green, 
gray, maroon, 


1. The world’s largest variety of point 
styles gives you the right point for the way 
you write. 


2. Fill it once—write for months. Base holds 
40 times as much ink as ordinary desk 


fountain pens. 
3. In case of damage, you can renew your point has 
at your dealer’s in 30 seconds. 


Get a demonstration any- 
where fountain pens are sold. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


MODEL 407 
DIP-LESS DESK PEN 


Extra large base holds two 
ounces of ink. Can’t leak 


AMERICA'S FIRST PEN MAKER —won’t flood. Visible ink 
Copyright 1951, The Esterbrook Pen Co. supply. 
. . 
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charged, in a $3,100,000 damage suit, that 
the Times-Herald was in league with Wis- 
consin’s Senator Joe McCarthy and others 
to ruin him (Time, March 12). Then 
a congressional investigating committee 
called Bazy, Assistant Managing Editor 
Garvin Tankersley, and other 7-H staffers 
to Capitol Hill to explain why they pub- 
lished a composite picture showing Mary- 
land’s Senator Millard Tydings and Com- 
munist Earl Browder together (Time, 
March 26). 

Colonel McCormick was also displeased 
last January when Bazy divorced her hus- 
band, Maxwell Peter Miller (who got her 
profitable La Salle, Ill. News Tribune and 
a radio station as part of the settlement). 
Shortly afterward, all-knowing Bertie 
whisked handsome Garvin Tankersley to 
Chicago to work in the Trib’s Sunday sec- 
tion. Last week when Bazy quit, Tankers- 
ley was summoned “upstairs” at the Trib, 
then left “on extended vacation.” Asked 
if she was planning to remarry, Bazy re- 
plied: “No—not Mr. Tankersley or Joe 
McCarthy or any of a half dozen other 
men whose names have been mentioned 
with mine in the gossip columns.” 


A Blow for Boswell 


If Harry Truman ever had a faithful 
Boswell, he was Jonathan Daniels, the 
even-voiced editor of the Raleigh, N.C. 
News & Observer (circ. 113,277). Daniels, 
briefly Truman’s press secretary in 1945, 
was always welcomed at the White House 
as a friendly reporter. The President read, 
and edited in galley proof, large chunks of 
Daniels’ The Man of Independence. And 
he raised no objection when Daniels used 
Truman quotes to polish off South Caro- 
lina’s Jimmy Byrnes as a “miserable fail- 
ure” as Secretary of State (1945-47). 

Last week Harry Truman disowned his 
Boswell. To White House correspondents, 
Presidential Press Secretary Joseph Short 
angrily denounced an article by Daniels in 
Collier’s which would do Harry Truman 
no good with Congress. In it, Daniels 
attributed to the President some recoi- 
mendations for reforming Congress. Most 
notable: limiting tenure to twelve years. 
Daniels pointed out that such a limitation 
would lop off such Democratic pillars as 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, House Majority 
Leader John McCormack, Texas’ Senator 
Tom Connally and Virginia’s Harry Byrd. 

“That subject,” said Short, reading from 
notes he and Harry Truman had prepared 
together, “was mentioned a long time ago 
in a casual, joking way during a private, 
confidential conversation between the 
President and Mr. Daniels. The President 
never has considered the subject seriously 
. . « The article is an entirely misleading 
distortion of a conversation to which the 
President attached no significance.” 

Stung at being called a bad reporter, 
Daniels snapped back: “I wish... Joe 
Short had consulted the White House files 
. . - Letters. . . will show that the article 
was not even undertaken until I had writ- 
ten the President about the proposed arti- 
cle, asked him if I could see him to get 
the story, and had a reply to that letter 
that he would be glad to see me. . .” 
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One of the Great Moments of your life... Starting Your Business 


Why it’s one of the most 
important times to see your 
life insurance agent. 


It's a far cry from the lemonade 
stand...or the paper route you had in 
younger days. Suddenly, you become 
the real boss. No one to say when you 
work—how long you work—yet now 
you're working harder than ever. 
The pleasures, the profits—and the 


problems are all yours from now on. 

That’s why it’s important for you 
to see your Massachusetts Mutual 
Agent. He can undoubtedly suggest 
an answer to many problems you face. 
It may be insuring a key man, part- 
ner or shareholder — strengthening 
your firm’s credit—providing a cash 
reserve for emergencies—or creating 
a pension or group insurance plan. 

In short, a program to help main- 





tain and protect your business—and 
your interest in the business — for 
your family. 

Providing life insurance programs 
of “planned flexibility’ to meet 
changing insurance needs has been 
our job for almost one hundred years 

. another good reason why, at 
the great moments of your life, you 
should talk over your plans with your 
Massachusetts Mutual Agent. 


_Massachusel heal LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


For nearly 100 years...agreat name in life insurance. 


SPRINGFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Michigan. The only integrated 
steel mill in the Detroit area. Produces a 
wide range of carbon steel products . .. is 
a major supplier of all types of steel for 
the automotive industry. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and 
Steubenville. Ohio. World’s largest in- 
dependent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other impor- 
tant steel products. 
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STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Unit of Great Lakes Steel Corporation. 
Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufacturer 
of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 









THE HANNA FURNACE CORP, NATIONAL MINES CORP. 


Buffalo, New York. Blast furnace divi- 


sion. A leading producer of various grades 





of merchant pig iron for foundry use. a shee ; 
° PIg ¥ tremendous needs of National Steel. 


National Steel is a progressive steel producer. 


in the development of new 
methods and the pioneering of new processes. Its record of accomplishment 


It is progressive in growth and in vision... 


is the record of an important part of the modernization of the steel industry. 


A National Steel division installed America’s first fully continuous 4high 
hot strip mill. It pioneered the electrolytic process of coating steel with pro- 


tective metals. 


Today National Steel operates the largest and fastest electrolytic plating 
lines in the world . . . is the largest independent producer of tin plate. 

In one year, National Steel put into operation the world’s three largest 
open hearth furnaces. It is now operating a huge 400-ton-per-day oxygen 
plant—another forward step in steel-producing efficiency. 

This is National Steel . . 


one of America’s largest and most progressive makers of steel. 


. constantly improving, constantly expanding ... 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING \weay/ PITTSBURGH, PA, 
STEAL 


~ 





Coal mines and properties in Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. Supplies 
high grade metallurgical coal for the 








HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore from exten- 
sive holdings in Great Lakes region. 
National Steel is also participating in the 
development of new Labrador-Quebec 


iron ore fields. 











NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Located in Houston, Texas. Recently 
425 square 
ution of 


steel products throughout Southwest. 


erected warchouse covers 208 





r. P f ¢ i 
feet. Provides facilities for d 

















"Castle Lawn,” Home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred B. Wachs, 


my 
~ 35 


PAs) 
er 


Fayette County, Kentucky 


KENTUCKY’S Sey TO MOSPITALITY 
PE 


. 


Friend of ours describes OLD FITZ 
as “a bit of OF Kaintuck... distilled 
fragrance in bloom ... the majestic 
sweep of bluegrass landscape... the 
pourable expression of Kentucky’s 
friendliness, good breeding, and hos- 
pitality.” All this in a bottle, he says! 


H-m-m! Could be! But we describe 
OLD FITZGERALD in simpler terms. 


a 

e- 
It is the best bourbon we know how 
to make. In our century-old, family- 
owned distillery, each bottle receives 
our personal care. No expense is spared 
to give youa full-bodied, nut-flavored 
beverage which measures up to your 
idea of a truly satisfying drink. 
All this you will find in genuine old 


fashioned OLD FITZGERALD bour- 
bon. We invite you to try it 


OLD FASHIONED... Acs en sé 


OID FITZGERALD &. 


Stipal Wetter Abasfiltory, Inc. Lowiseitts Ky 





BONDED 
100 PROOF 
KENTUCKY 
STRAIGHT 
BOURBON 
WHISKEY 


EDUCATION 


Decision on the Oath 


In a Sacramento courtroom last week, 
the two-year battle of the University of 
California loyalty oath came to its first 
legal decision. By unanimous vote, the 
three-man district court of appeals 1) 
declared the oath unconstitutional and 
2) ordered the reinstatement of 26 profes- 
sors who had been fired for not signing it. 

Under California’s constitution, said the 
court, all state employees (including fac- 
ulty members of the university) are al- 
ready required to swear allegiance to both 
state and nation. “We conclude that the 
people of California intended . . . that 
that pledge is the highest loyalty that can 
be demonstrated by any citizen, and that 
the exacting of any other test of loyalty 
would be anti-ethical to our fundamental 
concept of freedom.” 

However well-intentioned the regents 
might be in trying to protect the univer- 
sity from subversive influences, said the 
court, “we are also keenly aware that 
equal to the danger of subversion from 
without by means of force and violence is 
the danger of subversion from within by 
its gradual whittling away and the result- 
ing disintegration of the very pillars of 
our freedom.” 

The effect of the decision, unless upset 
by appeal to a higher court, would reach 
far beyond the university campus. It 
would undoubtedly shake the validity of 
the recent California law requiring a spe- 
cial oath of every civil defense worker. It 
might also influence the courts in other 
states (e.g., Texas and Colorado) which 
had imposed similar loyalty oaths. 


Concession at Chapel Hill 

Southern Negroes won another victory 
last week in the fight against segregated 
education. By a vote of 61-14, the trustees 
of the University of North Carolina agreed 
to admit qualified Negroes into its grad- 
uate schools for any courses not offered 
in a state-supported Negro institution. In 
effect, the new policy opens up every grad- 
uate school at the university except law. In 
that field, said the trustees, “equal” facil- 
ities exist at North Carolina College (for 
Negroes) at Durham, and they planned 
an appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court to 
support their stand. 


A Price for Principles 

It was hard to know just what to do 
with Clarence E. McVey, the North Car- 
olina carpenter who had been jailed after 
he defied a court order and insisted on 
sending his son to school a year before the 
law permits (Time, April 9). Last week, 
Judge Leo Carr finally made his decision. 
Since David had nearly finished the school 
year, said the court, he might stay on and 
be promoted with his class. But father 
McVey would have to pay a price for his 
principles: a $150 fine or another 20 days 
in jail for contempt of court. Carpenter 
McVey, released on bond, said he would 
appeal the case. 
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Advertisement 


Let’s Make the Most of 
Our Productive Might 


TS productive might that has given America the most 
fruitful peace-time economy in history—the produc- 
tive might that has backed to a victorious limit in two twen- 
tieth-century wars the fighting men who inevitably are our 
first line of defense—is facing an even greater test. It must not 
—it cannot be wasted! 

The era of fighting and winning wars, and settling back 
during interims to “business as usual,’ is past. When it passed, 
how it passed, doesn’t matter. What does matter is that from 
here on in, perhaps, there'll be no more “indolent” years—no 
more building of bathtubs to the exclusion of battleships; no 
more butter at the expense of bombs. 

But America’s unmatched productive might is fully ca- 
pable of building bathtubs and Pattleships, of —s but- 
ter and the bombs requisite to war or to prevention of war; 
capable, that is, if properly employed—if none of it is wasted. 


More And Better Tools Needed 


yl ke means that the manpower and womanpower left 
to industry after military needs have been satisfied, 
must be given every cost-cutting tool, every time-, labor- and 
muscle-saving aid aes to man. It means that these tools 
must be employed intelligently and efficiently. 

At the Fourth National Materials Handling Exposition,” 
to be held in the International Amphitheater in Chicago, April 
30—May 4, 1951, the Clank Equipment Company's INbus- 
TRIAL Truck Division, along with several hundred other 
producers of materials-handling equipment, will show to in- 
dustry the newest, the most efficient and the most effective 
tools in the world for making the most of America’s productive 
might. It is a show that no industrial executive can afford to 
miss—it is the MUST of the Industrial Show year. It is a 
MUST not only from the point of economy and profits within 
your own operation—but also from the point of accomplishing 
the vast production necessary to the new Military Economy 
without imposing harsh austerity on the Civilian Economy. 


More Power For Manpower—In Action 


C2 will show and demonstrate its full LEADERSHIP 
Line of fork-lift trucks, powered hand trucks and 
industrial towing tractors. Among them will be several ma- 
chines never before shown—some of them not yet in produc- 
tion. The exhibit also will present special handling attach- 
ments of proved worth, and demonstrations of their rich 
usefulness. 


By all means attend and study this tremendously im- 
portant show. And make a special point of seeing the CLarx 
exhibits and demonstrations of the best machines in their field 
for giving More Power to MANPOWER. 

(Well be glad to supply registration-admission tickets, Just address your request to the 


Clark Equipment Co., Industrial Truck Division, 
Battle Creck 74, Michigan, telling us how many you want.) 
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Pioneer and 
Biggest Builder 
of Money Saving 
Railroad Radio! 


America’s railroads offer a striking 
example of the way in which Bendix* 
Radio slices valuable minutes and hours 
from routine operations in a wide 
variety of industries and applications. 
For railroading, an industry already 
famous for its timing and efficiency, 
Bendix Radio specialists developed a 
compact, rugged little unit no larger 
than an over-night bag. With this 
equipment as the basis of versatile, 
clear-voice communication systems, 
the railroads have invariably reported 
immediate savings all along the line. 
Bendix Radio displays this same inge- 
nuity in many other fields, maintaining 
a steady flow of new developments in 
radar, mobile radio and air navigation 
s. These matchless research 
facilities are readily available to help 
solve the problems of your industry. 
For information, write the sales dept. 

REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


| Bendix gdio 


BENDIX RADIO DIVISION of 
BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Canodion Distributor: Radio Engineering Products, Lid., 
4305 Iberville Street, Montreal, Quebec 
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New Crisis in the Colleges 


There are goo private colleges and 
universities in the U.S. which depend on 
their own resources for survival. Last week 
most of them were shaking in their boots. 
One reason had been building up over the 
last decade: a combination of mounting 
costs (up 70% since 1941) and dwindling 
endowments. Another was a question 
which sprang up with the beginning of the 
war in Korea and struck at the heart of 
the college population: How many stu- 
dents will the colleges lose to the armed 
services? 

President Truman’s plan for deferring 
superior students (Time, April 9) was no 
solid answer. It was still only a proposal, 
and already the controversial center of 
nationwide debate (see NATIONAL ArF- 
FAIRS). Whichever the educators 


way 


Alfred Eisenstoedt—Pix 
YAace’s GRISWOLD 
Rather rags than subsidies. 


looked last week, most of them could see 
nothing but more trouble ahead. 

The Pinch. Whatever numbers the 
armed services take, the loss will come at 
the very time when the G.I. Bill has all 
but run out,* and the slim years of the 
depression babies have already begun. 
Many campuses are already feeling the 
pinch: Stanford University reported a 
drop in enrollments from 9,192 in 1948 to 
7,700 last fall; the University of Denver 
was down from 12,000 to 9,000; little 
Elmhurst (Ill.) College has gone from 750 
in 1950 to 650 last fall, to 600 at the be- 
ginning of the spring term. 

On such showings, the small liberal- 
arts colleges are tumbling into the red. By 
last week, at least one out of ten was re- 
porting a deficit, and some educators esti- 
mated that as many as 200 of them might 
eventually close down for good. Some of 


*% So far, so bills to extend G.I. benefits have 
been introduced; only one (limited to disabled 
veterans) has been passed. 
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BATTERY 


None genuine 
without this 
picture and 
signature on 
pockoge 
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KEEPS 
LEAD ACID BATTERIES 
STRONGER LONGER 


Used by individuals, truck fleets, 
police and industrial firms. 
Money back guarantee. Treat- 
ment for Group 1 and 2 Auto- 
motive Battery $3.00. Order 
TODAY. 


BATTERY AD-X2 SERVICE AT: 


623 E. Adams Street, Phoenix, Arizona 

2533 E. Slavson Ave., Huntington Park, California 

4824 Washington Street, Denver, Colorado 

624 North 10th Street, Boise, idaho 

1607 N. Hillside, Wichita 14, Kansas 

75 N. Beacon Street, Watertown 72, Massachusetts 

1141 Benjamin Ave. S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 

Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, New York 

102 N. Third Street, Steubenville, Ohio 

Oakland Avenue, Washington, Pennsylvania 

911 Kenmore Street, Houston, Texas 

Palouse Highway, Pullman, Washington 

P. O. Box 3026, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Avenida Los Mangos LoFlorida, Caracas, Venezuela 
or write 


PIONEERS, INC. 


Jess M. Ritchie, Pres. 
2411 Grove St., Oakland 12, Calif, 


SOME TERRITORIES OPEN 








AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE 
SIX EUROPEAN AWARDS 


, de 2 
ONE OF THE WORLDS 
GREAT CHAMPAGNES 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO. 


MAMMONDSPORT. NEW YORK 
SINCE 1860 


SAVE to 85% WAR SURPLUS 


1951 CATALOG « 200 PAGES 
TTT EE Ee fully Wvstroted. 1000's of MONEY SAVING 
Sb OMEVEYeNY BARGAINS in NEW & WAR SURPLUS MERCHAN- 
> OISE! SAVE NOW on Clothing, Outdoor 
Equipment, Hand & Power Tools, Elect. & Mech. 
Accessories, Machine Tools, Mydroulic Cylinders, 
Valves, Pumps & Motors. Send 50¢;Todoy! 
(refunded with first order). ort T 


are ME E> PALLEY SUPPLY CO. — GLENDALE 1. CALIF 
LARGEST FIRM OF ITS TYPE IN THE WORLD 

































ORE BOATS S-T-R-E-1-C-H-E-D 


in race to make more steel 


On this page are three examples of the things America’s 
steel industry is doing to grow much bigger much faster. 





THERE are more than 200 companies in 

the steel industry. Steel production is 

increasing faster than new ore boats 
can be built. Several companies are slicing 
old boats in two, adding long center sections 
to be ready to haul more ore down the Great 
Lakes this summer. 





steel companies are developing mines in Labrador, another is 
rushing a railroad to reach ore in Liberia, others have found and 
are developing mines in Venezuela. 


2 RICH iron ore reserves in the U.S. need to be supplemented. Some 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY wants to help Ameri- 
cans stay free and independent. That’s why more 
than 200 steel companies and more than 600,000 
men and women who work in “‘steel’’ are eager to 
MANY steel companies are finding new — do their share in the defense program by pushing 
3 pets es more steel per sag ae of up steel production. To know more about the strug- 
one Sunn Cee ERY ‘Oke Ree le for more steel, write for reprint from Steelways 
Be TN, Eade Feaeule: <7 eee added caaeanine “Steel Rolls up its Sleeves.” This gives 
tons of steel capacity since the first shot was 7 3 ; a 
red ts Korea, 19.5 xnilllion snore tone by interesting, factual information on the greatest 
"62. Total per year by that thine, more than industrial effort in history. American Iron and Steel 
117 million tons. Institute, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 
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o wee bit smoother 


oO wee bit mellower 







INSOMNIA 


Don’t count on sheep 
when they're gam- 
boling against our 
soft lulling 

sea breezes. 





CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, NJ. 


Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 61 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 5 


o wee bit tastier 





naturally 
because it's the “Spirit” 
of Scotland 


ee 












> epee 
Dawso N “SPECIAL™ 0 truly 
hewpep Scorcu Wnts | fine Scotch 


“OLD CURIO" brand 
the luxury Scotch 
Look for the 
ted bond 
on the lobel 


Abe 
lps Y Liss 
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Blended 
Scotch Whiskies 
Both 86.8 Proof 





Communication Problems Solved 


©) with ARMY FIELD 
\ TELEPHONES 
AND WIRE 


Construction men. engineers, farmers, and industrial men every- 

are using portable Army Pirld Telephones for quick, do- 
peadable 2-way to S-way communication. These phones were built 
to serve combat forces under battlefield evnditions, Simple to 
install, Just string this 2-conductor wire, attach phones, ring and 
talk any distance up to 17 miles! Powered by Mashlight batterion, 
No maintenance. Each phoo guaranteed. 


Reconditioned LIKE-NEW EE-8 Phones, per pair $32.50 


TELEPHONE WIRE. W110-B 2-conductor, copper- 
steel, insulated. Unused, excellent condition (wt. 
160 Ibs.) Mile reel...$19.50 4-mile reel. . $10.00 


Write for FREE FOLDER 
Sead cheek or money order. All prices FOB Sacramento, No CODs. 
LORIS SALES, Box 1596-T, Sacramento, Callf. 
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| the big universities are also moving into 
| the red. Stanford expected a deficit of 
| $250,c00—its first since the ‘30s. Yale’s 
expected deficit: half a million. 

The educators looked earnestly for ways 
to batten down the hatches against the 
long blow. Should they accelerate courses 
in order to cram as many students into 
their programs as possible? That, said 
Yale’s President A. Whitney Griswold, 
would only produce “‘an all-round lowering 
of standards and cheapening of products.” 
Most college presidents agreed. What 
about outright Government subsidies? 
“We'd rather go around in rags,” cried 
President V. Raymond Edman of Wheaton 
(Ill.) College—and most educators agreed 
with that, too. 

Help from Washington. Instead, col- 
leges and universities are begging Wash- 
ington for help in other ways. Military 
training units are one possibility, but the 
prospects are strictly limited. The Penta- 
gon is planning only a handful of new 
units—25 for the Army, 62 for the Air 
Force, none for the Navy. Research con- 
tracts from Government and industry are 
another hope. To cash in on it, the Board 
of Control for Southern Regional Educa- 
tion, representing 13 Southern states, has 
opened an office in Washington with the 
sole purpose of getting contracts. 

In the face of drooping enrollments, 
many hard-pressed colleges are also woo- 
ing the high-school senior and the coed as 
never before. Baylor, of Waco, Texas, i 
sending out representatives to special 
high-school senior banquets, writing let- 
ters inviting seniors around for a visit. 
Maryland’s St. John’s College (Annapo- 
lis) is soon to have its first coeds; coed 
institutions such as Western Reserve are 
planning to offer more courses appealing 
to girls. And a few campuses are beginning 
a new round of tuition raises—Augus- 
tana (Ill), Colby (Me.), Northwestern, 
all up 10%. Harvard is raising student 
room fees 15%. 

The Long Haul. With increased fees 
go strenuous attempts to lower costs. 
Across the nation, president after college 
president has had to tell facultymen that 
their contracts will not be renewed next 
year. The case of Rollins College, which 
dismissed 30% of its faculty, including 
some senior professors (Time, March 19), 
was only the most extreme. Dartmouth is 
cutting the faculty 5%%, the University of 
Denver and Baylor each 209%. So far (ex- 
cept for Rollins), colleges are dismissing 
only young instructors without tenure, and 
a few, e.g., Beloit in Wisconsin, are can- 
vassing nearby industries to find jobs for 
the men they let go. 

But some educators wonder whether the 
cuts will not grow still deeper, disrupting 
faculties and driving young scholars out of 
the profession for good. To them the long- 
range threat to U.S. education is the most 
serious of all. Within a few years a new set 
of G.L.s will be storming the campus gates, 
along with the bumper crop of World War 
II babies. The great question: When that 
time comes, will all the small U.S. colleges 
now struggling for survival still be there 
to take them? 


Is 
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lve got half a mind 
to quit ! 


Even half a girl can get mad over a mess like this. 


She wouldn’t be a half-girl if she had the right business 
forms to work with. As it is, she’s forced to spend half her 
time on useless paperwork . . . waste half the money 

she’s paid. She has to fuss with carbons—they should 
come already in place. She has to type different 

forms for each department—they should be all in one. 


As they should be, that’s how they are with Uarco business 
forms. Uarco trims every waste move from typing. . . 
simplifies distribution . . . controls all copies. Uarco 
combines forms so that one writing serves all concerned. 


The result? No more half-girls—all their time 

is productive time. The cost? It’s the cost of completing 
forms that counts. The procedure? Call your Uarco 
Representative . . . he knows the one best form 

for any business need. No obligation, of course. 


Factories: Deep River, Connecticut; Chicago, Mlinois; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, California. Sales 
Representatives in all principal cities. 





Send for these time and money saving forms 


UARCO, Incorporated 
Room 1625, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 








Please send me, without charge, your large portfolio 
of samples of UARCO waste-cutting business forms. 











Champion Works Around the Clock . . . 


Like loyal Americans everywhere, the 
more than 7500 men and women ol 
Champion are dedicated to all-out pro- 
duction. Day in, day out—week in, week 
out . . . the broad white ribbons roll 
from our paper machines. This produc- 
tion is possible because every member 
of the Champion family knows how Whatever Your Paper Problem... Its a Challenge te Champion 1 
indispensable paper is to the Nation's 

economy and the Republic's defense. 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas and San 
Francisco. Distributors in every major city. ‘ 





MILESTONES 


Born. To Phumiphon Adundet (Rama 
IX), 23, Boston-born, jazz-loving King of 
Siam, and Queen Sirikit, 18, daughter of a 
Siamese diplomat: their first child, a 
daughter; in Lausanne, Switzerland, where 
His Majesty is studying law at the Uni- 
versity of Lausanne. Name, announced 
after the new princess’ horoscope had 
been studied: Ubol Ratana (Lotus Pre- 
cious Stone). Weight: 7 Ibs. Back in 
Siam, waving flags and clanging Buddhist 
temple bells announced the news, and the 
government declared a national holiday. 





Divorced. Barbara Bel Geddes, 28, 
rising Broadway star (Tre, April 9); by 
Carl Schreuer, 32, electrical engineer; after 
s@ven years of marriage, one daughter; in 
the Virgin Islands. 


Died. Klondike Mike (Michael Am- 
brose Mahoney), 77, who left a Quebec 
farm to join the Gold Rush of ’97, won 
fame & fortune (nearly a million), was 
known as “the greatest musher of the 
North,” hauling gold, supplies, and once a 
corpse; in Hollywood (he headed south 
when the Canadian winters began to seem 
too cold), 


Died. Alberto Caprile, 79, authority on 
race-horse pedigrees, since December pres- 
ident & publisher of La Nacién, leading 
South American newspaper (founded by 
his grandfather) and the only free one in 
Buenos Aires since Argentina’s Dictator 
Juan Perén silenced La Prensa; of a heart 
attack, after a night’s work at the paper; 
in Buenos Aires. 


Died. George Albert Smith, $r, eighth 
president of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints (Mormon); of a respira- 
tory infection; in Salt Lake City (see 
RELIGION ). 


Died. Robert Broom, 85, Scottish pale- 
ontologist, winner of the Wollaston Medal 
(one of Britain's highest scientific honors), 
who spent most of his life in South Africa 
searching for the “missing links” between 
ape and man; in Pretoria, South Africa. 
In 1938, a boy who worked as guide in the 
Sterkfontain Caves near Johannesburg 
showed Broom some teeth he had found; 
Broom investigated, unearthed enough 
fragments to form what he regarded as 
one of the links: Kromdraai ape-man 
(Paranthropus robustus), a small-brained, 
apelike being who stalked the desert earth 
hundreds of thousands of years ago. 


Died. William Gwinn Mather, 93, mil- 
lionaire Cleveland iron magnate, direct de- 
scendant of Puritan Richard Mather; in 
Cleveland. An earnest churchman (Epis- 
copalian) and philanthropist (he gave a 
million-dollar chapel to his Alma Mater, 
Trinity College in Hartford, Conn.), as 
well as tycoon, he succeeded his father in 
1$g0 as president of the Cleveland (later 
Cleveland-Cliffs) Iron Co., headed the 
company for the next 42 years. 
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MILES OF TILES 


for Home and Industry 


Floor tiles! Undoubtedly you have 
heard of the popular products of the 
Tile-Tex Division of Flintkote—Tile- 
Tex* Asphalt Tile, Tuff-Tex* Grease- 
proof Tile, Flexachrome*, Vitachromet 
(and Mura-Tex* Wall Coverings). 


These now are among the famous and 
familiar FLINTKOTE products: shin- 
gles, sidings, roofing, insulation, water- 
proofing and caulking materials, mas- 
tic flooring emulsions, and many 
others, 


Tile-Tex products come ina wide range 
of colors (clear, rich, vivid) ...many 
sizes... and are laid one-at-a-time for 
unlimited design possibilities. They’re 
quickly installed, economically 
maintained... last a long, long 
time and never show their age. 





v4 


Use these tiles for up-to-date decorative 
effects—in foyers, bathrooms. Use them 
for carefree game rooms. Use them for 
specific commercial or industrial pur- 
poses, such as guide lines in stores and 
factories. Use them to meet conditions 
of heavy factory and office traffic—or to 
supply resilient, grease-resistant floor- 
ing for any food-serving area. You 
name the purpose; we have the tile. 


These fine asphalt and plastic-asbestos 
tiles are typical of the many famous 
Flintkote products for all types of 
building—residential, commercial and 
industrial. Remember, it’s a tradition 
with Flintkote to make only high-qual- 
ity products. 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


FRCGISTERED TRADEMARK, THE FLINTEOTE COMPANY 
TRADEMARK 


FLINTKOTE 


MANY PRODUCTS...FOR MANY USES 


Mote =e 


BUILDING MATERIALS « PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY + PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 
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Only STEEL 
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ORANGES? No, these are U-S’S Grinding Balls, widely used by 
industry to powder almost to talcum fineness such tough sub- 
stances as cement, clay, silica sand and iron ore. Made to 
exacting specifications of hardness and toughness, these steel 


“oranges” provide further proof that only steel can do so . — Peete 
: : ; , - < i; = we f Pr 
many jobs so well. aa A a. 
ea '5 2 
7 YEARS IN THE ANTARCTIC. Exposure to years of sub-zero tem- - —— <s - is 


peratures had little effect upon the operation of two dieselec- 
tric plants made by Witte Engine Works, now part of U.S. 
Steel. Originally taken to Palmer Land by the Byrd Expedi- 
tion, they provided the camp with power 24 hours a day. 
Seven years later, the Ronne Expedition to the Antarctic got 
electric light and power from the same two units... after they 


“ 


had remained seven years in the “icebox!” 


VY , 
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28,000-POUND BOMB LOAD. The new B-50 is 
now equipped with two huge auxiliary fuel tanks 
that extend the plane’s range considerably. The 
building of aircraft like this requires large quan- 
tities of steel ... and because United States Steel 
is large, and has steadily increased its capacity 
for turning out steel, it can supply vital steel for 
such mobilization “‘musts’’ as this, as well as for 
many essential peacetime products of steel. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT STEEL 


Today, United States Steel and the more than two hundred 
other American steel companies can make 11 million more 
tons of steel annually than in 1944—which was the peak 
steel-producing year of World War Il. 





AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY «© AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION «* COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY © CONSOLIDATED WESTERN 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 
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can do so many jobs so well... 






MAN'S BEST FRIEND has found luxurious quarters in 
Takata? Para’ Y, \ aN = ee kennels of U’S:S Stainless Steel at The University 

2 PPP + of Georgia’s School of Veterinary Medicine. Ideal 
\ \ for so many peacetime purposes because of its good 
looks, corrosion-resistance, and strength, stainless 
steel will play an important role in America’s huge 
mobilization program, too. 


% a. “a 
TSX] SEAR ERE SS “AY 


Listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday 
evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, 
coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


DOME OF STEEL. This pattern against the sky is formed by sturdy ribs of 
steel in the roof structure for a column-free building in Texas. Fabricated 
and erected by United States Steel, the domed unit rests on ball and 
socket bases. United States Steel supplies steel for everything from 
churches to chicken houses, skyscrapers to steam plants, bridges to boats. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Buyers’ Strike 


In the auction rooms of Melbourne, 
Australia last week, wool prices tumbled 
from $566 a bale to $466, the sharpest 
break in history. Reason: U.S. buyers had 
pulled out of the market in an attempt to 
force prices down. They were taking their 
cue from U.S. consumers at home, who 
were also staging something like a buyers’ 
strike. Department-store sales for the week 
ended March 31 slumped 14% below the 
corresponding week last year (two weeks 
before Easter). Business inventories in 
February piled up to a record $65 billion. 

Even Price Stabilizer Michael Di Salle 
was aware that the drop in buying, rather 
than controls, has stopped the rise in 
some prices. Nevertheless, last week he 
served up another batch of controls, ex- 
tended his profit margin restrictions 
(Tue, April 9) to radio and TV sets, 
houseware, luggage and chinaware. 

At best, price controls and consumer 
resistance have produced an uneasy price 
stability. The stock market, which has 
dawdled in a slow decline while Wall 
Streeters wondered whether the country 
was in for an inventory recession, came 
to life last week. Investors apparently 
decided that among other things the in- 
ventory scare wasn’t serious and that 
there is more inflation ahead. In one day, 
the Dow-Jones industrial average jumped 
3.01 to 250.32, making up all the loss of 
the last two weeks. 


Electrochemicals 


VX 
\, 


HIS DIAGRAM shows how Du Pont’s ten industrial de- 
partments (rectangular boxes) contribute the raw mate- 
rials and finished products which DuPont sells to virtually 
every segment of U.S. industry (circles). The Explosives 
Department, now somewhat misnamed, gets only a small 
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Grasselli Chemicals 


CORPORATIONS 


The Wizards of Wilmington 
(See Cover) 

In Augusta, Ga. this week, an invading 
army of engineers, builders and techni- 
cians jammed the city’s hotels and spare 
rooms to the rafters. Across the Savan- 
nah River in South Carolina, the alumi- 
num glint of hundreds of trailers winked 
among the pecan groves. Giant bulldozers 
ripped through slash pine and red clay, 
pushing a four-lane, 20-mile express high- 
way from North Augusta to Ellenton 
(pop. 700), a town soon destined to dis- 
appear before the bulldozers’ onrush. 

The target of this invading army is just 
beyond Ellenton: a 200,000-acre site spot- 
ted with hundreds of hustling trucks, 
steam shovels and cement mixers. There 
the steel skeleton of a headquarters build- 
ing is already rising—the focus for sight- 
seers who come from miles around to see 
what the Du Ponts are doing. What E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours is doing is worth 
considerable attention. It is building the 
Government’s $600 million plant to make 
the components for the hydrogen bomb. 
“You can’t tell no lies about this thing,” 
said an awestruck sharecropper. “This 
thing is bigger’n any lie.” 

It is growing bigger by the day. By 
next month, the headquarters will be 
ready for Du Pont’s field commanders, 
now bossing the operation from a col- 
umned, pre-Revolutionary mansion near 
Ellenton. By summer their work force 


Fabrics 


will reach 6,000, mounting to 35,000 at 
the project’s peak next year. Target date 
for completion: late 1953. 

Arms & the Men. Du Pont took the 
H-bomb job with the greatest reluctance. 
Ever since a U.S. Senate committee in- 
vestigated the munitions industry in 1934, 
Du Pont has sought to avoid anything 
that might revive the “merchants of death” 
stigma which the committee’s inquisitor, 
a skillful young lawyer named Alger Hiss, 
helped hang upon it. But the Government 
thought that Du Pont was the only com- 
pany for the job. Said an atomic energy 
expert: “To ask anybody else to build 
the plant when you could get Du Pont 
would be like settling for a rookie when 
you could get Babe Ruth in his prime.” 

Du Pont is the world’s greatest chemi- 
cal empire, the master technician of U.S. 
industry. It has 72 plants in 25 states, 
employs about 85,000 people, turns out 
1,200 different types of products, and last 
year chalked up $1,297,000,000 in sales. 
Its wizardry in its Wilmington laborato- 
ries periodically conjures up entire new 
industries. Duco, the first quick-drying 
auto finish, revolutionized U.S. auto pro- 
duction. Cellophane changed the packag- 
ing habits of everybody from butchers, 
bakers and cigarette makers to orchid 
growers. Nylon changed the hosiery hab- 
its of U.S. women, is helping to revolu- 
tionize the textile industry. Fully 60% of 
Du Pont’s sales come from products which 
were not known or were in only limited 
production a quarter-century ago; the 
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Photo Products 


Time Diagram by R. M. Chapin, Jr. 
proportion of its sales from actual explosives. The bulk of 
its products, such as nitric acid and nitrocellulose, are used 
in plastics, nylon, almost every Du Pont product. Du Pont’s 
biggest customer, the textile industry, buys rayon, sulphuric 
acid, dyestuffs, etc, accounts for 28% of Du Pont sales. 
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With the help of a " 


raw materials it turns out are used in 
everything from soap to steel. 

The Revolutionists. The men who 
wrought this revolution were the Du Pont 
brothers, Pierre, Irénée and Lammot, a 
rare combination of technical brains, spec- 
ulative instinct and superb managerial 
skill. They changed the 149-year-old com- 
pany from a successful powder mill in 
Wilmington, Del., into a chemical cornuco- 
pia. In so doing, the brothers also learned 
that revolutions are for young men: each 
served his time as Du Pont president and 
retired by 60. Now, Pierre, 80, Irénée, 74, 
and Lammot, 70, leave the job of running 
the vast empire to others, give advice 
only when asked, 

It is the young revolutionists in the 
company that the Government is count- 
ing on to build the H-bomb components, 
the same experts who built the $400 mil- 
lion Hanford plant and made the first 
plutonium for the A-bomb. On that job, 
Du Pont used its know-how and skilled 
managerial teams to duplicate the labora- 
tory achievements of nuclear physicists 
on the production line. Although Du Pont 
has modestly deprecated its role at Han- 
ford, the outsiders who worked on the 
project give unstinting praise to the Du 
Pont men who made the mass production 
possible. Among them, none did more 
than Crawford Hallock Greenewalt, who 
now, at 48, sits in the president’s chair at 
Du Pont. Said Lieut. General Leslie M. 
Groves, whose Manhattan Project had 
the overall responsibility for both Han- 
ford and Oak Ridge: “There are two men 
without whom we could not have com- 
pleted Hanford. One is “Slim” Read [Du 
Pont’s chief engineer], the other is 
Greenewalt.” 

Fission & Factions. When Du Pont 
took on the A-bomb job in 1942, as re- 
luctantly as it has taken on the H-bomb 
project, 39-year-old Crawford Greenewalt 
was the $9q00-a-month technical director 
of Du Pont’s Grasselli Chemical Depart- 
ment. President Walter Carpenter thought 
that Greenewalt, a chemical engineer with 
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Du Pont’s Executive ComMITTEE* 


a good knowledge of production, was the 
ideal man to act as liaison between the 
atomic scientists and Du Pont’s produc- 
tion men. But when Greenewalt landed in 
Chicago, where the first atomic pile was 
being built at the University of Chicago, 
the scientists thought differently. They 
were suspicious of Greenewalt because he 
was not a nuclear physicist and resented 
Du Pont being brought into the project. 

Chemist Greenewalt understood how 
the scientists felt; they had started the 
work and saw no reason why they should 
not keep on running it. But Production 
Man Greenewalt also knew that they had 
little conception of the complex problems 
—hiring, procurement, construction—in a 
project the size of Hanford. 

Furthermore, the scientists (like plane 
designers and all such technical men) did 
not want to “freeze” designs for Hanford; 
they wanted to keep on improving them. 
But Greenewalt knew that unless the de- 
signs were frozen, there could be no mass 
production. At one point, relations were 
so strained that one of the scientists asked 
Eleanor Roosevelt to warn F.D.R. that 
Du Pont was sabotaging the project. Pa- 
tiently and diplomatically, Greenewalt 
smoothed over the friction, boned up so 
well on nuclear physics that in six months 
he could talk to the scientists in their own 
language. They began calling him “Green- 
ie,” his nickname at Du Pont. 

When construction started at Hanford, 
Greenewalt became technical director. 
Among the swarm of 55,000 workers, he 
moved into a transient camp with his 
wife, the former Margaretta du Pont, ate 
his lunches out of a box. Like everyone 
else, he put in an 18-hour day. Although 
there was no pilot plant experience to go 
on, Greenewalt soon became known as a 
man who was not afraid to make deci- 





* Clockwise from Chairman Greenewalt (cen- 
ter): Vice Presidents Roger Williams, C. A. 
Cary, Henry B. du Pont, Walter J. Beadle, Wal- 
ter Dannenbaum, W. H. Ward, J. Warren Ki 
man, Finance Committee Chairman Angus B. 
Echols, and Committee Secretary F, G. Hess, 














skimmer chart," they built a cornucopia. 


sions, preferred to take a chance he was 
wrong rather than lose time in indecision. 

No technical problem was too smell for 
his concern, “Let’s break this thing down 
to size,” he would say. “Don’t scatter your 
fire.” He worked out one short cut that 
saved months in getting Hanford into 
production. When Du Pont turned the 
operation of Hanford over to General 
Electric and collected its $1-a-year fee for 
its work (the same fee it is getting for the 
H-bomb work), Greenewalt got the ulti- 
mate accolade from the atomic scientists; 
Enrico Fermi asked him to quit Du Pont 
and devote his life to pure research. 

Greenewalt thought seriously about the 
proposition, but turned it down for a good 
reason. “Compared to theirs,” said he, 
“my math is like two-plus-two.” He went 
back to Wilmington, where the corpora- 
tion was well aware of the crack job he 
had done. When President Carpenter, tired 
out from the strain of the war years, re- 
tired in 1948, Greenewalt became president. 

Manager's Manager. In his wiry 5 it. 
10 in. frame, Crawford Greenewalt com- 
bines energy, charm, a_chain-reacting 
mind, and some seeming contradictions. 
He has all the cold precision of a trained 
scientist, can concentrate so deeply that 
all the furniture could be removed from 
his office unnoticed. Just as quickly, he 
can become as gregarious as a traveling 
salesman. He can ponder a bothersome 
management problem for hours, but if 
need be put it aside with a calm: “Well, 
I'm not going to bleed and die over that.” 
He can leave a day’s crisis at the office 
door, bounce off for an untroubled swim, 
bridge party or stiff round of tennis. 

Greenewalt does not run Du Pont alone. 
It is run by a system which has proved to 
be a model for U.S. corporate manage- 
ment. Like an army, it has a general staff 
to decide broad policies, and line officers 
to carry out the tactics. 

The general staff is the nine-man execu- 
tive committee, of which Greenewalt is 
chairman, After it maps out the grand 
strategy, the tactical job of putting it into 
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All-purpose..."low-cost Accounting Machine 


IT’S COMPLETELY NEW! Saves Time, Money, Effort 
— Helps Solve Your Manpower-Shortage Problems 


How new can you ge in all-purpose 
accounting machines? 


Just as new—and no newer—than 
the low-cost Underwood Sundstrand 
Model E that’s registering so big... 
with businesses of all sizes. 

The Model E is so fast, so flexible, 
so easily operated, it can solve a 
troublesome manpower-shortage 
problem for you. 


It has more application advantages 
than ever before possible with similar 
equipment—may be used to post a 
variety of records and for miscella- 


neous adding-figuring work. 


This all-purpose, low-cost accounting 
machine has the famous Sundstrand 
10-key keyboard . . . can be operated 
by the touch system. 


A Mcechanical Brain—the control 
plate that directs automatic oper- 
ations—minimizes errors, saves time, 
money, effort. 


Before you buy ay accounting ma- 
chine, see the all-new Underwood 
Sundstrand Model E. Ask your 
Underwood Accounting Machine 
representative to arrange for a dem- 
onstration at your convenience... 
without obligation. 


*Price starts at $1483 plus taxes. 
Subject to change without notice, 
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effect is turned over to the ten industrial 
departments (see diagram), which often 
compete with each other. Each is run by 
its own general manager, who gets a com- 
pletely free hand and high pay (reportedly 
as much as $230,000) but has trouble 
keeping his best men. Du Pont switches 
them about to “cross-fertilize” the com- 
pany, é.g., an organic chemist may be put 
in charge of sales, where he is left to sink 
or swim. If the manager does a good job, 
the general staff does not meddle with 
him. If he does a poor one, the tough- 
minded staff does not meddle either; it 
gets another man. 

Though Greenewalt is chairman of the 
potent executive committee, he has only 
one vote on it. Fluent and articulate, he 
must sometimes use all of his persuasive- 
ness to win a majority to his side. Like the 
Supreme Court, the committee sometimes 





Culver 
Founper E. I. pu Pont pe NEMourRS 


From Jefferson, an order. 


splits 5 to 4, and heated arguments devel- 
op. When they do, says one committee- 
man, “Crawford usually grabs the ball and 
starts talking. He’s an excellent filibuster- 
er.” When tempers subside, Greenewalt 
steers the talk to some new problem, 
brings up the contested one later. 

The committee meets every Wednesday 
at Du Pont’s GHQ: the ninth floor of 
Wilmington’s Du Pont Building. It meets 
all day, lunching with top men from the 
line departments and lower-echelon peo- 
ple who get to know the top command in 
this fashion. The top command also learns 
to know those in the lower echelons. Says 
Greenewalt: “I started looking for my 
successor the first year I was in office.” 

Heads on a Skimmer. Each year the 
company scours U.S. colleges for their 
ablest men, lures about 350, has gradually 
moved its requirements so high that 
Greenewalt quips: “If we had had the 
same system then, I couldn’t have got in.” 
Beginners’ pay is low ($317 a month for 
a B.S., $375 for an M.S.), but advance- 
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ment can be fast. Once a man breaks ahead 
of his average age & salary group, his name 
will pop up on a “skimmer chart” which 
Greenewalt constantly consults. That man 
is then moved around departments to 
broaden his experience. Greenewalt is a 
good example. In six years, he shot from 
$10,800 to $362,760 a year (including 
bonuses), last year earned $539,000 (in- 
cluding a $400,000 bonus). By paying bo- 
nuses to all employees who do an out- 
standing job, Du Pont makes sure that 
every man’s work is reviewed once a year. 
Last year it paid $26.7 million in bonuses 
to 5,908 employees. 

"Who Is the Brightest?" Greenewalt 
came naturally by his scientific bent. His 
father, Dr. Frank Greenewalt, was resident 
physician at Philadelphia’s Girard Col- 
lege. His mother, the former Mary Eliza- 
beth Hallock, was a concert pianist, and 
patented her own invention, the use of 
varicolored lighting to harmonize with the 
moods of music. Both parents were old 
friends of Wilmington’s Du Ponts; Mrs. 
Greenewalt’s sister, Ethel Hallock, had 
married William K. du Pont, brother of 
Pierre, Lammot and Irénée, 

Bright but cocky, Greenewalt finished 
Philadelphia’s William Penn Charter 
School among the top ten of his class. 
In the 1918 class yearbook was written: 
“Who is the brightest? Evans.* Who 
thinks he is? Greenewalt.” Greenewalt 
went off to M.I.T. with no clear notion of 
what he wanted to be, settled on chemical 
engineering, but was better known for his 
eye for pretty girls than for his scholar- 
ship. With a B.S. from M.I.T. Greenewalt 
got a $120-a-month chemist’s job at Du 
Pont, but was still aimless about his fu- 
ture. While watching vats on a graveyard 
shift at the old Wilmington research lab, 
he passed the time by practicing the clari- 
net, spent his off hours courting Margaret- 
ta du Pont (Irénée’s daughter) his child- 
hood friend. In 1926 they were married. 

Hobby Lobby. The Greenewalts live in 
a 15-room rambling stone hilltop house 74 
miles outside Wilmington with their chil- 
dren, Nancy, 22, David, 20, Crawford Jr., 
13. Greenewalt, who used to play clarinet, 
cello and the piano, now likes to tootle on 
the basset horn. His restless mind ranges 
rapidly from hobby to hobby. To make 
model steam and gasoline engines he 
transformed one big downstairs room into 
a machine shop. He also grows orchids. To 
show the entire process of blooming, he 
once rigged up an electrically-controlled 
movie camera to photograph plants at 
15-minute intervals. Now, at a feeding 
station outside an upstairs window, he is 
photographing birds. On weekends, he and 
his wife often fly to Bermuda where they 
have a hideaway, “Wreck House,” sup- 
posedly built by pirates. There Greene- 
walt likes to “goggle” (float on the water 
and watch fish through goggles). 

The fact that Greenewalt married the 
boss’s daughter did not hurt him at Du 
Pont, but he still had to make his own 


* Montgomery Evans II of Greenwich, Conn., 
who has written two books on book-collecting 
and travel and is looking for a publisher. 
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by Railway 
Express 






...or | make a double play 
for National 


Supply Co. 


“Mr. William J. Lohnes, Traffic Manager for 
the Engine Division of the National Supply 
Company, calls. Tells me* he has to find a safe, 
sure, fast way to get a 1000 Ib. repair part for a 
diesel engine shipped from Springfield, Ohio, to a 

Wyoming oil field in practically nothing flat. Pours 
out that a customer’s drilling rig is down... is losing him $1500 a day... 
demands the new part right now. Mr. Lohnes, I cut in, slow down. Take it 
easy. All you need is our coordinated rail and air service. Our famous double 
play. Rail to air to rail. ’'m on my way to make the pick-up. And here’s how 
the play clicked. Rail Express: Springfield to Cleveland. Air Express: Cleve- 
land to Denver. Rail Express: Denver to Wyoming. And as you can see by 
the schedule below, that drilling job was only held up for one full day!” 
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For the fast, friendly way yi xX P R E S a 
to ship or receive anything — . G G 
AWA ASK ama 


THE EXPRESS MAN! 


*Francis Edward Westfall, 10 years an Express Man Nation-Wide Rail-Air Service 
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After a windfall, a revolution. 


way. He became an expert in high-pressure 
synthesis, a new field which opened the 
door to all kinds of chemical processes, 
(e.g., urea, long-chain alcohols), won 18 
patents, most of them used by Du Pont. 
It was Greenewalt’s work on nylon—the 
biggest treasure yet turned up in Du Pont 
test tubes—which put him far up on the 
skimmer chart. Du Pont’s brilliant sci- 
entist, Dr. Wallace Carothers, first ma- 
terialized the nylon fiber by finding a way 
to simulate the long-chain molecules found 
naturally in silk. But it was Greenewalt’s 
patient five-year nursing, from test tube 
to pilot plant, that helped bring nylon to 
mass production in 1939, put his feet on 
the road to the presidency. 

Only two other men not of Du Pont 
blood and name have held that job since 
1802, when Eleuthéree Irénée du Pont 
founded the company. 

On the Brandywine's Banks. Eleu- 
théree Irénée du Pont de Nemours was 
a young Frenchman* who had studied 
gunpowder-making under France’s great 
chemist Lavoisier, had become inspector 
general of commerce under King Louis 
XVI. When revolutionary mobs stormed 
the Tuileries in 1791, Irénée and Papa 
Pierre led 60 volunteers who defended the 
King until only they and six others were 
left alive. They escaped, later sailed to the 
U.S. There, young Irénée, amazed at the 
high price and low quality of gunpowder, 
raised $6,740 with his father’s help to buy 
a gs-acre farm on Brandywine Creek near 
Wilmington, built Du Pont’s first gun- 
powder mills. From President Thomas 
Jefferson, who had known the family in 
France, came the first order for the U.S. 
Army. Du Pont powder hurled the Navy’s 


% In France, the name Du Pont is nearly as 
common as Smith in the U.S. To identify his 
branch, Irénée’s father, Pierre, added “Ne- 

| mours,” the locality where he owned a country 
estate, 


shells against the Barbary pirates in 1805, 
was used in the War of 1812, the War 
against Mexico, and the Civil War (the 
Monitor fired Du Pont powder against the 
Merrimac). U.S. pioneers used Du Pont 
powder to clear the wilderness, build rail- 
roads, raise factories. 

$2,100 Down. But it was still a com- 
paratively small company when President 
Eugene du Pont, Founder Irénée’s grand- 
son, died in 1902—and brought on a crisis. 
The family considered none of the Du 
Ponts qualified to run the company, want- 
ed to sell it to its biggest competitor, 
Laflin & Rand. But 37-year-old Alfred du 
Pont, a cousin to Eugene and a veteran 
powdermaker, persuaded the family to 
sell out to him and Cousins Coleman and 
Pierre du Pont for $12 million ($2,100 
down and the rest in notes). Later, they 
were joined by Pierre’s brothers, Irénée 
and Lammot, and soon profits rolled in so 
fast that all the notes were paid off and 
Du Pont bought up Laflin & Rand and a 
score of other rival companies. By 1912, 
the Du Ponts had built such a mighty 
“Powder Trust” that a federal court split 
it into three independent companies—Du 
Pont, Hercules and Atlas. But Du Pont, 
which had survived the many dangers of 
powdermaking,* survived the split, be- 
cause at Army & Navy insistence, it was 
allowed to keep all of the military powder 
business. During World War I, Du Pont 
supplied 40% of all the powder used by 
the Allied powers, chalked up more than 
$1 billion in sales, expanded its plant 
capacity 54-fold. 

Feudal Dynasty. As masters of all this 
power, Delaware’s Du Ponts came to re- 


% Pierre died from exhaustion in 1817 after 
fighting a fire all night; Irénée’s wife was per- 
manently injured in a blast that killed 36 work- 
men in 1818; Lammot du Pont, father of the 
brothers Pierre, Lammot and Irénée, was mor- 
tally injured in 1884 while trying to 
some fuming nitroglycerin to avert a disaster, 


“quench” 
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semble a feudal dynasty. The whole state 
bore their imprint: people rode on high- 
ways built by and named for Du Ponts, 
stopped at a Du Pont hotel, sent their 
children to Du Pont-built schools. The 
liege lords lived in a manner befitting 
their station. Alfred built a_ palace, 
“Nemours,” to rival Versailles. In Penn- 
sylvania, Pierre reared his “Longwood” 
estate, boasting a 1,200-seat open-air the- 
ater whose curtain is a sheet of water, and 
one of the largest organs ever built for a 
private house. Up went numerous other 
Du Pont chateaus and villas, 

Also, like many a feudal family of old, 
the Du Ponts quarreled among themselves. 
When Pierre succeeded ailing Coleman as 
president in 1908, Pierre and his broth- 
ers borrowed $8,500,000 from J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., formed Christiana Securities* 
(named after a nearby stream )and bought 
Coleman’s stock over Alfred’s objections. 
Alfred lost out in a famed court fight that 
left Pierre, Irénée and Lammot running 
the company. 

Merchants of Peace. Pierre and his 
brothers probably could not have pushed 
Du Pont into concentrated research and 
built today’s huge empire without World 
War I’s windfall. It left Du Pont—whose 
peak sales prewar had never exceeded $2; 
million—with $250 million in assets. The 
Du Ponts, whose sharp speculators’ eyes 
were already on the fast-growing auto 
industry, had taken $49 million and bought 
of the stock of General Motors. 
Later, when it looked as if G.M. was 
going on the rocks, Du Pont put in Pierre 
as president, before long had G.M. back on 
its course, Then the Du Ponts set to work 
to find peacetime uses for the tremendous 


28 oF 
25% 


%* Christiana, which still holds 27% of Du Pont 
stock, paid $200 a share for Coleman du Pont’s 
stock, Each share of Du Pont com 
risen to a market value (coun 
$11,779 and has paid a total of 


on has since 
ts) of 





dividends. 





ALFRED bU Pont 
After a rescue, a feud. 
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Every year the New South, service area of 


Southern Natural Gas Company, increases 





in importance as one of America’s most 
vital industrial sections. Favorable climate, 
a dependable labor supply and an abun- 
dance of eflicient, low-cost natural gas have 
all contributed to the rapid progress of the 
area, 


Southern Natural Gas Company's 


growth has paralleled that of the great 
industrial and agricultural territory it 
serves. The Company's Annual Report for 
1950, which has just been mailed to its 
13,500 stockholders, tells of current expan- 
sion plans which will further increase gas 
delivery capacity. 

Presented herewith are financial high- 
lights for the year 1950, during which net 
income, revenues and volume of gas sold 
reached all-time highs. If you would like a 
copy of the complete annual report, please 


write the Company at its address below. 
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Old Overholt 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 
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A. Overholt & Company, Inc., Broad Ford, Pa. 





expansion in the production of chemicals 
(sulphuric acid, nitrocellulose) which had 
been vital for munitions. 

Soon Du Pont’s peacetime business 
soared far above even the war years. Nitro- 
cellulose, used for gun cotton, proved to 
be the source of peacetime wonders. It led 
to Duco to rayon and to cellophane—the 
latter two based on French patents. The 
French thought they were sticking Du 
Pont with a useless novelty in cellophane 
(the stuff came apart when wet). But Du 
Pont’s researchers discovered how to 
waterproof it (a variant of Duco did the 
trick), and built such a market that by 
1939 cellophane was one of Du Pont’s 
biggest-selling products. Then came nylon, 
which eclipsed even cellophane and today 
still leads all Du Pont sales. 

New Frontiers. The Du Pont revolu- 
tion is still growing. President Greenewalt 
himself has been testing a new suit, made 
of Du Pont’s newest synthetic fiber, 
Dacron. It looks and feels like wool, but 
outwears it, costs only half as much, is 
washable and mothproof—and is virtually 
wrinkleproof. Says Greenewalt: “The only 
way you can get the crease out is with an 
iron.” 

Du Pont is now completing a new plant 
at Kingston, N.C. to put Dacron into 
mass production in 1953. The fiber may 
well do to wool what nylon did to silk. 

In nylon, the revolution is still going 
on. Once Du Pont made most of its nylon 
components out of coal. But when coal 
(like wool) went soaring sky-high in price, 
Du Pont built a huge plant on Texas’ 
Sabine River, started making the raw ma- 
terials from natural gas four years ago. 
This week Du Pont is opening a similar 
plant at Victoria, Texas. 

Even while Du Pont expanded its nylon 
production, it built a $17 million plant at 
Camden, S.C. whose product may partially 
eclipse nylon itself. This fiber is Orlon, a 
cousin of nylon but far stronger, more 
resistant to sunlight. The U.S. textile in- 
dustry is already using it in men’s summer 
suits and spun hose, women’s dresses, auto 
tops and a wealth of new decorator fabrics. 
(But Du Pont will get stiff competition 
from Union Carbide’s Dynel, an Orlon- 
type fiber.) 

As Du Pont seeks the new frontiers, 
there is no limit to the legerdemain which 
its Wilmington wizards are constantly per- 
forming. In three years they have popped 
out everything from a sulphur-coated grass 
seed which grows greener grass, to a chem- 
ical called Erifron, which makes cotton 
and rayon flame resistant. They have also 
produced a revolutionary new insulating 
material called Teflon. Out of Greene- 
walt’s old specialty, high-pressure synthe- 
sis, came some long-chain alcohols which 
long seemed useless, but have now made 
Du Pont a prime supplier of raw materials 
for soapless soaps (detergents). In a pilot 
plant at Wilmington, Du Pont is turning 
out titanium metal—as light as aluminum, 
but as strong and corrosion-resistant as 
stainless steel. Titanium is costly now, but 
Du Pont remembers that aluminum once 
cost $12 a pound, thinks titanium has a 
big future. 
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The Price of Pioneering. Du Pont is 
convinced that it can stay healthy and 
keep growing only by plowing tremendous 
sums into research, thus obtain enough 
new products to spark its sales as old 
markets decline. It spent $38 million on 
research last year, will dedicate a new $30 
million research center at Wilmington 
next month. “It took us ten years and $27 
million to bring nylon to the production 
stage,” says Greenewalt. “But for every 
nylon that hits the jackpot, there are 20 
other gambles that fail to pay off. If we 
could not afford to carry the 19 failures, 
we would probably miss the nylon.” 

Du Pont can afford the gamble, not 
only because it is big, but because it is 
efficient. Du Pont has kept its prices low. 
In the last decade, while consumer prices 
rose 75%, Du Pont’s increased 35.8%. Yet 
it has achieved such efficiency that last 
year it earned about 14% ($187 million) 


Sustained Output 


To develop the full capac- 
ity of equipment, install 
Preformed Yellow Strand, 
The work output of this 
strong, flexible wire rope 
results from 75 years of 
application in plant and 
field. Its endurance curbs 
delay and boosts tonnage. 
Specify Preformed Yellow 
Strand for economies that 
show up in the long run, 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co; 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Distributors in All Principol Cities 


BRODERICK & BASCOM 


Yellow Stramed 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


4 





MARGARETTA DU Pont GREENEWALT 
"Who is the brightest boy?" 





on its $1,297,000,000 sales. (In 1951's first 
quarter, it boosted sales 40% and net 9% 
over the same 1950 quarter.) With an addi- 
tional $120 million in G.M. dividends, its 
1950 net profit rate reached an astounding 
21%. Obviously, G.M. provides a great 





many of the chips which enable Du Pont 
to take its 20-to-1 chances on research. 
Even so, Du Pont could not afford the 
risk if it did not keep the most rigorous 
control on where the research dollars go. 
It spends only 15% to 20% of its research 
budget on fundamental (i.e., “pure”) re- 
search which, while unpredictable, is also 
productive of the biggest strikes (e.g., 
nylon). It concentrates most heavily on 
applied research—the further develop- 
ment of processes already known—which 
have now brought Orlon out of the same 
test tubes where nylon was found. The 
greatest problem, says Greenewalt, is to be 
patient enough to carry a seemingly los- 
ing proposition for five or six years, but at 
the same time be hard-boiled enough to 
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“It's the fast, convenient way 
that gets you there on time.” 
lo Canada from Tampa, 
New York, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, 
shicago, Seattle — or across Canada 
~— TCA, one of the world’s great air lines, 
provides superb service all the way. 





“Yes, the service is wonderful.” 
Across the Atlantic, too — TCA's great, 4-engined 


Skyliners fly daily to Britain and the Continent 


flights... 


more than 65,000 miles a day on over 100 daily 
carry over 800,000 passengers a year. . 


Ask your Travel Agent for full information, 


TRANS - CANADA 


internctionel + Trans-Atlantic 
Tronscontinental 


CAGO, BOSTON 


SEATTLE 


Li fines "EG 


TAMPA 
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ANOTHER 
ELLIOTT 
FIRST! 


Elliott address 
cards file like 
index cards 





A few other 
Elliott models 





e 


2 
3 


Many REA (Rural 
Electrification Ad- 
#3 ministration) projects 
send out post card 
bills and post card 
meter reading forms. 


Pat 


ie 
| 





For this special prob- 
lem, Elliott made the 
machine shown above 





which automatically 
feeds the cards and, 
after printing one ad- 
dress, automatically 
moves the double 
card sidewise and 
ejects it after printing 
the second address. 


é 


Only Elliott 
makes non-metallic 


typewriter stencilable 
Address Cards 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


147-C Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Manuatran Project REUNION (1945)* 
They had Babe Ruth in his prime. 


know when to quit. (“No scientist ever 
wants to.”) By so doing, Du Pont is able 
to trim the 20-to-r odds to final odds of 
4 to 1 on the projects which are actually 
pushed on after others are dropped. 

At any stage of Du Pont’s growth, the 
company could have concentrated on 
achieving dominance in the fields it then 
occupied. But Du Pont has been chary of 
monopoly, for it knows that any monopoly 
gets fat and lazy, obsoletes itself in time. 
Thus Du Pont, though it is one of the big- 
gest U.S. paintmakers, yields first place to 
Sherwin-Williams. Union Carbide outsells 
Du Pont in the field of plastics. American 
Viscose outsells it in rayon. Black gun- 
powder (once Du Pont’s prime product) 
is now so obsolete that the company, 
which formerly operated 25 black gun- 
powder plants, has closed all but one. 
But in assets Du Pont is as big as the 
next three chemical companies (Union 
Carbide & Carbon, Allied Chemical & Dye 
and Dow Chemical) put together. 

How Big? Has Du Pont grown too big? 
The U.S. Government seems to think so. 
Though it relies on Du Pont’s size to build 
the plant for H-bomb components, the 
Government keeps trying to cut it down 
by antitrust suits. Since the original 1912 
“powder trust” suit, the Government has 
brought 20 antitrust prosecutions against 
Du Pont. The score to date: civil cases— 
one conviction, one dismissal without trial, 
one consent decree; criminal cases—one 
acquittal after trial, one quashed, two nol- 
prossed, seven nolo contendere. Now six 
antitrust cases are pending. 

Du Pont no longer meets such attacks 
with its close-mouthed, publicity-shy 
methods of old. Greenewalt, who devotes 
a great deal of his time to public relations, 
believes in taking Du Pont’s case to the 
public. His answer to the charge of big- 
ness is that Du Pont has grown big be- 
cause it has succeeded in providing things 


the U.S. consumer wants, that it will con- 
tinue to grow as long as it succeeds in the 
market place. Says President Greenewalt: 
“Tt is the customer, and the customer 
alone, who casts the vote that determines 
how big any company should be.” 

Greenewalt points out that small busi- 
nesses, instead of declining, have contin- 
ued to multiply, with big companies such 
as Du Pont contributing to their growth. 
“Cellophane alone,” he says, “has given 
rise to 300 smaller businesses that process 
it. They provide 40,000 jobs With an an- 
nual payroll of $120 million—and only 
7,000 of the jobs are in the manufacture 
of it. Concentration, far from being un- 
wholesome, may be desirable or even 
indispensable if it means that through a 
concentration of money, skill and man- 
agement a job is done that otherwise 
would not be done.” 

Du Pont’s own employees have such 
boundless faith in the company’s abilities 
that when Du Pont polled them on prod- 
ucts they would most like to see devel- 
oped, they suggested everything from a 
tooth preservative and a salve that grows 
hair, to wings enabling man to fly on his 
own power. Du Pont’s President Greene- 
walt thinks their imagination may have 
ranged a little far, but he points out that 
there are go-odd chemical elements and 
that only a tiny fraction of their possible 
combinations have been put to commer- 
cial use. Says he: “The greatest discov- 
eries are yet to come.” 


Monsanto Chemical’s Executive 
les A. Thomas, Harvard's 
B. Conant, Physicist Arthur H. Compton, 
t E. V. 
row: 
lie M. 
Bush, Physicist 


* Rear row: 
Vice President Cha 
James 
Standard Oil Development Co.'s Presid 
Murphree, Du Pont’s Greenewalt. I 
Manhattan Project’s Major General Les 
Groves, M.L.T.’s Dr. Vannevar 
Enrico Fermi, Colonel Kenneth D. Nichols 
(Groves’s deputy), Columbia's Physicist George 
B, Pegram, U.S, Bureau of Standards’ Lyman J, 


Briggs. 
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Over 4 million car 


owners prove that it pays to 


have B-W Overdrive. 
Keeps your car modern 
longer... assures extra 


economy, extra enjoyment. 


GIVES YOU THE M lg tii MAKES ALL 
RIDE OF YOUR LIFE! FF / TRAFFIC EASIER! 





An advance-type transmission, B-W Fatiguing engine noise and vibration al- B-W Overdrive practically eliminates 
Overdrive cuts engine revolutions 30%, most disappear. B-W Overdrive brings shifting in traffic. Get into second—stay 
Drive 30—the engine does 21. Drive 60 new quiet, new smoothness. Every ride there. For more speed, a faster, over- 

it does only 42. Wear and repair drop is a rest! And always you're the boss. drive second cuts in automatically. B-W 
Gas mileage zooms. Up to 3 miles in Though you'll want to stay in overdrive Overdrive pays for itself—often in only 
every 10 are ‘‘free’’. Yet there's full power most of the time, you can flip to conven- 20,000 miles, Offered on newest models 


foremergencies, A push of the accelerator 


tional drive on steep hills, or any place. 
direct drive instantly, automatically. 


of 10 makes of cars, it assures you more 
A touch of the dash control does it. Jrom your car now. 





..more for it later. 


acces oF STANDARD TRANSMISSIONS. B-W QUERORIVE ~ 
AWD THE WEW B-W AUTOMATIC TRANSHHISSIONS 


19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 
% 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS + CALUMET 
STEEL * DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + FRANKLIN STEEL + 
MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., 
MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. + NORGE 








INGERSOLL PRODUCTS + INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 
LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SOHEBLER PRODUCTS « MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOIN Tr 


* NORGE-HEAT + PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH +« SPRING DIVISION 


PRODUCTION WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS + WARNER GEAR «+ WARNER GEAR CO., LTD, 
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DE KUYPER APRICOT LIQUEUR * MADE IN AMERICA + 60 PROOF «+ NATIONAL DISTILLERS } IN1 


rf}: } Y : : 
For Cordial 60 vnita li 
choose 


TCTAY eo 


of pi cot Sic LOW 


Flavor-rich, velvet-smooth, deKuyper 
Cordials add a regal touch to enter- 


y taining. Try delicious deKuyper 


anno. 1695 Apricot Liqueur or any of the other 
11 varieties. Ask for deKuyper, a 


name famous for 256 years... 


. of glamorous drinks and dishes 


12 delicious cordials * 5 fruit flavored brandies 





PRODUCTS CORPORATION, DEPT. T401 BOX 12, WALL STREET STATION, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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returns in 24 key U.S, « 

1) Born Yeste j 

2) Royal Wedd. 

) Three Guy 













( 
Nam 


4) Payment on Demand (RKO Radio) 


5) Vengeance Valley 
Pink List 
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One of the strongest 
7 attractions for industrial 
location in Chicago and 
Northern Illinois is the 
great concentration of basic 

and applied scientific research facilities located here. 

Industries in this area take advantage of this in two ways. 
They make practical use of the varied research institutions 
already established, many of world renown. Or, if they prefer, 
they readily find at hand all the necessary factors for instituting 
their own research headquarters. 

New laboratories, the outgrowth of these facilities, are being 
placed in operation at an unprecedented rate, Already operat- 
ing here are more than 300 research and testing laboratories, 
and the 73 technical and scientific societies embrace 36,000 


Chicago and 
Northern 
Illinois... 





members. Adding to this the outstanding universities and 
libraries of Chicago and Northern Illinois, industrial manage- 
ment finds a reservoir of research skill unequalled elsewhere 
in the world, 

Defense production is quickening the country’s industrial 
operations to the fastest pace in history, The great concentra- 
tion of research facilities in Chicago and Northern Illinois will 
contribute more and more to this great effort. 


A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will bring 
you a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply to 
your business. Or if you wish, we will send you a carefully 


screened list of the available buildings or sites that would be suit- 
able for your operations, based on the information you give us. 
We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 





Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States « World Airport 


Inland Waterways ¢ Geographical Center of U. S. Population ¢ Great Financial Center ¢ The “Great Central Market” ¢ Food 


Producing and Processing Center ¢ Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing ¢ Good Labor Relations Record 2,800,000 Kilowatts 


of Power ¢ Tremendous Coal Reserves ¢ Good Government ¢ Good Living « Good Services Sor Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY © PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
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Stereo-Realist pictures 
are out of this world 


“Out of this world” is a favorite ex- 
— of people when they see 
tereo-REALIST pictures for the first 
time. REALIsT pictures actually show 
you all the reality of real-life 3rd di- 
mension, in glorious natural color and 

’ in life-size images on 35 mm film. 

But you can’t describe these pic- 
tures. You must see them to feel the 
full impact of their breath-taking real- 
ism and beauty. 

The astonishing realism of these 
pictures is not confined to personal 
photography alone. It gives you amaz- 
ingly authentic pictures for medical 
records and legal evidence — a mar- 
velous aid in visual education —a 
fascinating, new, creative selling tool. 

Ask your camera dealer to show 
you some ReALIsT pictures, or for pro- 
fessional use see your commercial 
photographer. Davin WuiTE Co., 
381 W. Court St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


Camera ond Viewer $182.25 
(Tox Inc.) Priced according 
to Fair Trade Practices. 





STEREO 


healist 


The Camera That Sees The Same As You 
Stereo Reatist Cameras, Projectors, Viewers and Ac- 
cessories are products of the David White Co., Milwaukee 
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CRUISE OF THE KON-TIKI 
Even Hollywood might hesitate. 


answer in towns deprived of the real arti- 
cle. The two versions of Jnternational Bur- 
lesque—the “cold” one for strict towns, 
the “hot” or “farm” one for wide-open 
spots—have already played to audiences 
in some 350 U.S. theaters, have been ex- 
ported to several distributors abroad. Said 
one Washington exhibitor: “It was better 
than sensational. It was dynamic. There 
were lots of celebrities who came around, 
too. You'd be surprised.” 

Encouraged by its early success, Jewel 
had big plans for the future, was already 
throwing together a new show called 
Strips Around the World. Jewel's General 
Manager Samuel Cummins does not ex- 
pect to displace “live” burlesque yet 
awhile. “They can show more than we 
can,” he says. But he has no doubts about 
the prospects of his “specialized films.” 
Says Cummins proudly: “It’s a new ave- 
nue of film production, and what’s more, 
there’s no TV competition.” 


Crime Marches On 


The Kefauver committee’s first effect 
on Hollywood was to keep moviegoers in 
thrall to cinema’s archenemy, the TV set. 
But the moviemakers were soon hopping 
on the bandwagon. Twentieth Century- 
Fox rushed to the screen with a 52-minute 
newsreel of the committee’s Manhattan 
and Washington sessions, starring Frank 
Costello, Virginia Hill, ex-Mayor William 
O'Dwyer. The special bait: a full view of 
Costello’s face, which he had refused to 
expose to the television cameras. By last 
week Hollywood producers were hastily 
registering their titles for a job lot of 
future movies on the theme of the mo- 
ment. Among them: Senate Investigation, 
Senate Investigator, The Hoodlum Em- 
pire, The Syndicate, The Kansas City 
Story. 


New Picture 

Kon-Tiki (RKO Radio) is the docu- 
mentary record of a true adventure that 
even Hollywood might hesitate to offer 
as fiction: the epic 4,300-mile voyage of 
six men from Peru to Polynesia on a 


rope-lashed raft of balsa logs. Technically 
almost as amateurish as home movies, the 
film is no less engrossing than the best- 
selling account (Time, Sept. 18) of the 
Scandinavian crew's proof-by-experience 
that winds, currents and primitive craft 
may have enabled ancient Peruvians to 
float colonizing expeditions to the South 
Pacific. 

Thor Heyerdahl and his companions 
shot the bulk of their movie with a 16- 
mm. hand camera, working 14 feet above 
sea level on the pitching, wave-swept deck, 
and from an inflated rubber dinghy which 
once threatened to part company with the 
raft. The task of keeping afloat and alive 
cheated them of a chance to film the ror- 
day expedition’s best cinematic material: 
two storms and the wreck of the raft on a 
Polynesian barrier reef. 

Despite these handicaps—and partly 
because of them—the picture realistically 
catches the heave and shudder of the lit- 
tle craft, the vastness of the lonely Pacific, 
the hugeness of the risk. It is full of de- 
tails of the self-styled ancient mariners’ 
ingenious adaptation to life in mid-ocean. 
They find substitutes for ink and drinking 
water in the innards of strange sea crea- 
tures; they rig up a crude automatic pilot 
and a net enabling them to inspect the 
clutter of marine life on the bottom of 
the raft. They swim for recreation, fend 
off sharks for survival, watch in suspense 
while whales—and a monstrous whale 
shark—plunge playfully beneath them. 

Ethnologist Heyerdahl explains the the- 
ory behind the expedition and pieces the 
story together in narration touched with 
modesty, quaint academic humor and a 
rich Norwegian accent. But Kon-Tiki 
speaks for itself as a rare adventure in 
courage, resourcefulness and the spirit of 
inquiry. 

Import 

God Needs Men (Paul Graetz} goes 
back a hundred years to tell an absorbing 
story of the hardy islanders of Sein, off 
France’s Brittany coast, who used to pray 
for shipwrecks to augment their bare sub- 
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Armed fo the teeth—against heat 


The white, hooded cloak of the Arab protects 
him by reflecting the fierce heat of the desert sun. 
In the same way, heat ‘‘bounces off” Armco 
ALUMINIZED Steel in such hot spots as the reflector 
of your radiant type heater. This means more 


efficient use of the heat. 


By bonding aluminum to the strong steel 
base, this special steel reflects heat better and resists 
heat and corrosion damage. This makes Armco 
ALUMINIZED an excellent metal for your automobile 


muffler and vital parts of home heating equipment. 


ALUMINIZED is only one of many 
special-purpose steels created by Armco. For more 
than 50 years Armco technicians have been 
developing these extra-quality steels to improve 
home and industrial products. 

The famous Armco trademark on 
anything made of steel is assurance that the 
manufacturer has used a special kind of steel 
to give you greater value and satisfaction. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \R Co 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST NS, 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
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OZALID speeds up 





LUE LA” Cf 


enables GIMBELS 


“Zag 


“mms 


OZALID—the speedy copying process that’s 
60 TIMES FASTER than costly, old-fashioned copying. 


Ozalid, the world’s most versatile copying 
process, speeds up the flow of paperwork 
and merchandise for Gimbels, famous 
New York department store ... and earns 
extra dollars every day! 
Speed-up spells dollars 

With Ozalid, Gimbels’ receiving and ac- 
counting operations are now carried on 
simultaneously, Bills are paid the day the 
merchandise is checked! 

This quick action lets Gimbels cash in 
on “anticipation” discounts—rebates of- 
fered for bills paid before they fall due. 
Net profits increase when Gimbels cuts 
days from the time formerly needed to 
pay their bills. 


One easy step 
Today, Gimbels employs the same form 
of payment as before—a purchase order 
made out in triplicate—with just one dif- 
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ference. One copy of the purchase order 
is translucent. When merchandise is re- 
ceived, the customer's invoice is checked 
against the translucent copy, which is 
then sent to the Ozalid operator for dup- 
lication. Thus, the vendor's invoice is 
immediately available to Gimbels’ Ac- 
counts Payable Section for figuring and 
checking, while merchandise is being 
checked against an Ozalid print at the 
same time. Then shipment goes to stock 

. payment goes to vendor . . . without 
delay. 

You, too, can profit! 
Whether your business is large or small, 
you, too, can profit from Ozalid’s versatil- 
ity in merchandising, manufacturing and 
engineering. Get the full story on how 
Ozalid helps you solve your copying 
problems. Write for your copy of “The 
Simplest Business System,” today. 


VW ely 
Cut Copying Costs 


-.-.USe 


OZALID 





Ozalid—A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
Ozalid in Canada — Hughes Owens Co., Lrd., Montreal 
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sistence from the sea. Sometimes they 
helped their prayers along by luring ships 
on to the rocks. But when the tiny is- 
land’s single priest gave up his flock as 
incorrigible sinners and returned to the 
mainland, it was unthinkable for the God- 
fearing islanders to give up their religion. 
In a curious mixture of devotion and sac- 
rilege, they drafted one of their own to 
carry on as the priest. 

Out of a novel based on this provoca- 
tive fragment of history, French movie- 
makers have put together a masterly pic- 
ture. Subtly but forcefully, with compas- 
sion, humor and a spirituality that never 
grows sanctimonious, it explores the strug- 
gle within the layman-priest (Pierre Fres- 
nay) and the clash between the impulsive 
religious ardor of the islanders and the 
authority of a church jealous of its sacred 
functions. 

Sexton Fresnay, ragged, unschooled and 
in awe of the pulpit, agrees against his will 





PreRRE FRESNAY 
Compassion, humor and spirituality. 


to take up a few of the priestly duties. But 
he is pushed deeper & deeper into the role 
by the demands of his flock. He rejects 
the girl (Andree Clement) who wants to 
marry him, moves into the rectory, re- 
luctantly listens to confessions, fearfully 
goes through the motions of giving ab- 
solution. 

Fresnay’s anguished conscience strug- 
gles against his growing sense of mission 
and pride of accomplishment. The island- 
ers persuade him to complete the impos- 
ture by celebrating a Mass. Before he can 
go through with it, a priest (Jean Bro- 
chard) arrives from the mainland, touches 
off a conflict that brings the movie to an 
end in a final surge of dramatic power. 

Handsomely photographed in its stark 
setting of rock and sea, the picture is 
studded with memorable scenes. One se- 
quence showing a woman in childbirth on 
a heaving sailboat makes Roberto Rossel- 
lini’s handling of a similar scene in The 
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Every year millions of people come from other states to 
share for a few days or weeks the joy of living in Northern 
Michigan. 

In volume of tourist and resort business Michigan ranks 
among the leaders. 

Michigan is America’s No. 1 state for fishing and hunting. 
It has 3,000 miles of magnificent Great Lakes coastline, 
11,000 inland lakes, 36,000 miles of sparkling streams, 17 
million acres of evergreen and hardwood forests. 

Much of Michigan’s finest summer and winter resort 
country is in Consumers Power Company's Northwest Di- 
vision, a region containing thousands of square miles of 
wooded hills and valleys, lakes and streams. 

Here are many good small towns. Traverse City, Cadillac 
and Manistee are busy centers of trade and industry besides 
being resort cities. The same is true of Cheboygan, Boyne 
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City, Grayling, Gaylord and many others. Products of the 
area include sprayers, farming tools, leather goods, wooden- 
ware, furniture, salt, speed boats, chemicals, rubber goods, 
canned fruits and vegetables, cement and paper. 

Traverse City is the cherry capital of America, scene of the 
famous National Cherry Festival. Apples and other fruits 
thrive in the Northwest Division. Potatoes, beans and corn 
are important products. 

The people are of the self-reliant resourceful type to be 
found where outdoor life is popular. 

What better place for an industry or branch plant could 
be found than a good small town in a region where people 
really enjoy living ? Where your personnel —and you, too 
—can forget your cares while whipping a trout stream or 
enjoying a steak roast on a moonlit shore. 

Let us tell you more about the Northwest Division. 


Check These Aduantages of Outstate Michigan 


* Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers 
% Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies 


* In the Great Market Center of America 
%* Desirable Plants and Sites 


%* No State Income Tax 
% Dependable Electric Service at fair rates 


* Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities % Woods, Lakes and Streams that Make This a Foremost Vacation Area 
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Industrial Development Dept. CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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Mirado Pencils 


Smoother 


..-and so will you! 






In Masked Pencil 
tests conducted 

by the Ross Federal 
Research Corp., 
office workers from 
coast to coast 
consistently chose 
Eagle MIRADO 
as smoother than 
the other pencils 
they were using. 
Test MIRADO 
yourself. You'll 

get a smoother, 
stronger, and 
longer-wearing 
pencil... or your 
money back, 


¢ 


each 


East of the Rockies 





Miracle look artless and crude. Director 
Jean (Symphonie Pastorale) Delannoy 
can also take credit for the rare cinematic 
feat of evoking deep religious feeling with- 
out sugar & molasses. His constant per- 
ception of the story’s human values, and 
Actor Fresnay’s superbly sensitive playing 
make God Needs Men the best foreign- 
language film to reach the U.S. in at least 
a year. 


Fearing that its treatment of ticklish 
religious questions might offend Roman 
Catholics, officials at last fall’s Venice 
Film Festival refused at first to show the 
picture. But though God Needs Men ven- 
tures into the same delicate area as Direc- 
tor Rossellini’s controversial Miracle 
(Time, Feb. 26), Catholics apparently 
found nothing to object to in Director 
Delannoy’s handling of the theme. After 
the Venice officials reconsidered their ban, 
God Needs Men took a grand prize at the 
festival, later won a special award from 
the International Catholic Film Office. 


Current & Cuoice 

Teresa. Italy’s Pier Angeli makes an 
impressive U.S. debut in an unconven- 
tional movie about the troubles of a war 
bride (Time, April 9). 

The Lemon Drop Kid. Bob Hope 
makes a wreck of the Damon Runyon 
fable but uses the pieces to build some 
first-rate Hope (Time, April 2). 

Fourteen Hours. Manhattan stands a 
tense, day-long watch while a would-be 
suicide perches on a hotel window ledge; 
with Richard Basehart, Paul Douglas 
(Time, March 12). 

Storm Warning. An exciting melodra- 
ma that tromps heavily on the Ku Klux 
Klan without treading on sensitive South- 
ern toes; with Ginger Rogers, Steve Coch- 
ran (Time, March s). 

Cause for Alarm! Loretta Young as a 
frantic housewife whose life suddenly de- 
pends on getting a letter out of the mails 
(Trae, Feb. 26). 

The Mudlark. Hollywood's tribute to 
a mourning Queen Victoria (Irene Dunne) 
is brightened by the cockney ragamuffin 
(Andrew Ray) who coaxes her back to 
her public duties (Tre, Jan. 1). 

Seven Days to Noon. London, playing 
itself, gives an exciting performance as a 
city threatened by a man on the loose 
with an atomic bomb (Time, Dec. 25). 

Born Yesterday. As the dumb blonde 
who wises up, Academy-Award Winner 
Judy Holliday steals the movie version of 
Garson Kanin’s Broadway hit comedy 
(Time, Dec. 25). 

Cyrano de Bergerac. José Ferrer’s Os- 
car-winning acting sparks a conscientious 
adaptation of the Rostand classic (Time, 
Nov. 20). 

Trio. Another trim package of Somer- 
set Maugham short stories, fragile but 
handled with care by the British produc- 
ers of Quartet (Time, Oct. 30). 

All About Eve. Scripter-Director Jo- 
seph L. Mankiewicz’s Oscar-winning trea- 
tise on how to win fame and lose friends 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY | on Broadway; with Bette Davis, Anne 
New York + London + Toronto + Mexico City + Sydney | Baxter, George Sanders (Tre, Oct. 16). 
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WHY SOME MEN 
WORK LESS 
AND EARN MORE 


A Word from The 
Wall Street Journal 


A corporation president said to one of 
his assistants, “Don’t work so hard, 
Put your feet up on your desk and 
think up some new ways for this com- 
pany to make money.” 

Most men will pay no attention to 
this advice. But a few men will under- 
stand and act and PROFIT. 

You are living in changing times. 
New inventions, new industries, and 
new ways of doing business are creat- 
ing new opportunities for men who 
want to increase their income. The Wall 
Street Journal tells you about these 
opportunities. The Journal is more 
than a newspaper, It is a daily GUIDE 
for men who want to GET AHEAD. 

Because The Wall Street Journal 
comes to you DAILY, you get quick 
warning of any new trend that may 
affect your income. You get the facts 
in time to protect your interests or 
make a profit. To assure speedy de- 
livery nationally, The Journal is printed 
daily in four cities —- New York, Chi- 
cago, Dallas and San Francisco. The 
Journal has the largest staff of writers 
on business and finance. The only busi- 
ness paper served by all four big press 
associations. It costs $20 a year, but 
you can get a Trial Subscription for 3 
months for $6—in U. S. and posses- 
sions, Just send this ad with check for 
$6. Or tell us to bill you. Address: The 
Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad St., New 
York 4, N.Y. T™-4-16 
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Here's your Employers Mutuals team... 


Their performance in action helps everyone... 


from top executive to newest employee 


Regardless of what your job may be, you 
stand to benefit substantially when your 
organization's business insurance is han- 
dled by Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 
For then, you have a hard-hitting team 
of specialists working for you—both on 
the job and behind the scenes—whether 
you are a top executive, an old-timer or 
a new employee! 

Performance in action... something that 
cannot be read on the face of any insur- 
ance policy ... is what makes the services 
of the Employers Mutuals team outstand- 
ing. Safety engineer, claim adjuster, sales 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS OF WAUSAU 
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representative, industrial nurse, under- 
writer—these and others work together to 
give you unsurpassed service in accident 
and fire prevention, industrial hygiene, 
fair claim handling ... They help make 
work safer and production smoother, 
Their teamwork is reflected in improved 
employer-employee relations all along 
the line, 

Here's good news about costs: Many of 
our policyholders have found from expe- 
rience that using the services of their 
Employers Mutuals team has earned 
them steadily reduced insurance rates. 


These substantial savings are in addition to 
the dividends regularly returned to them 
as co-owners of Employers Mutuals! 

* * . 
Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation 
— Public Group Health and 
Accident—Burglary—Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds 


and other casuals Fire —Extended Cov 
erage—Inland Marine policies 


Liability — Automobile 












are nonassessable, 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Wausau, Wis, + Officesin principal cities, 
Consult your telephone directory. 
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Humble Pie 


Worto Within Worto (312 pp.j— 
Stephen Spender—Horcourt, Brace 
($3.50). 


Ever since Jean-Jacques Rousseau set 
the style with his gloom-drenched Confes- 
sions, it has been widely taken for granted 
that no autobiography is really honest un- 
less it is unremittingly conscience-stricken. 
When a poet such as Britain’s Stephen 
Spender prefaces the story of his life with 
the statement: “I have tried to be as 
truthful as I can,” readers can be pretty 
sure that the author is going to whip him- 
self naked through the streets at the tail 
of his art. 

Poet Spender felt miserable almost 
from the day he was born. When he got 
to Oxford he made friends with an even 
gloomier youth who said to him cordially: 
“What’s so nice about you is that you're 
so naive, Stephen . . . I feel you're like 
me. We aren't clever, we aren’t brilliant, 
we're just ourselves, and we know we're 
just little undergraduates.” Another Ox- 
ford friend, Poet W. H. Auden, took a 
rather more hopeful view. “You are so in- 
finitely capable of being humiliated,” he 
told Spender. “Art is born of humiliation.” 

Thereafter, Stephen Spender’s life was 
a series of highly successful humiliations. 
His early humble poems established him 
as one of the flowers of the new clump of 
British poets that blossomed in the ‘30s. 
T. S. Eliot became his kindly mentor and 
publisher; an independent income relieved 
him of the rigors of earning a living. Six 
months of the year he shared a house with 
Novelist Christopher Isherwood in seamy- 
gay Berlin; at home, he was wined & 
dined by Virginia Woolf, rubbed shoulders 
with William Butler Yeats, Aldous and 
Julian Huxley, Bertrand Russell. Some 
poets might have been stimulated by all 
this, but Poet Spender kept finding bum- 
blebees in his blossoms. “In the life of 
action,” he noted sadly, “I do everything 
that my friends tell me to do, and have no 
opinions of my own.” The social and liter- 
ary life of London he found “exhausting.” 

How to Fill a Void. Friendships with 
other men proved to be unsatisfactory, so 
Spender “began to discover a need for 
women,” began not only to “think about” 
women but even “to look for them.” 
Eventually he decided that “marriage 
seemed the only solution” to “fill the 
emptiness of living alone,” and found 
himself a wife. “I think it would be safe 
to say,” he ventures gloomily, “that we 
‘adored’ one another.” 

Political problems were another head- 
ache. “In Forward from Liberalism I ar- 
gued that Liberals must reconcile Com- 
munist social justice with their liberal 
regard for social freedom, and... accept 
the methods ... necessary ... to defeat 
Fascism.” In blunter words, Spender be- 
came a Communist, and went off to Civil 
War Spain for the London Daily Worker. 

But Marxism proved another “disap- 
pointing™ path. “I had to work out these 
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James Coyne 
Port SPENDER 


Bumblebees in his blossoms. 


things for myself within myself,” Spender 
decided. His autobiography ends nonethe- 
less with this essential work suspended. 
“Now I am a middle-aged man [42], in 
the center of life and rotted by a modi- 
cum of success, surrounded on the one 
hand by material responsibilities and on 
the other by material achievements.” 
Escape from a Dungeon. World Within 
World is interesting as an eyewitness ap- 
praisal of the high place that has been 
granted to guilt by intellectuals of the last 
decades. But its main lesson is that noth- 
ing can be more misleading than a “truth- 
ful” book written by an author to whom 


Noywald 
NOvVELIsT PLIEVIER 


Liquor for the guano crew. 


confession and humiliation are the only 
verities worth stressing. No one would 
guess from World Within World that 
Spender has been capable of writing many 
admirable poems, or that he has won a 
small but probably permanent place in 
the literary history of his generation. 

Here & there the gloom is pierced by a 
lively sense of humor that bursts out like 
a prisoner escaping from a dungeon; occa- 
sionally there is evidence of Spender’s 
acute eyes & ears, e.g., his description of 
antiaircraft fire as “like immense sheets 
of lead falling slowly through the sky, 
rattling and uncreasing as they fell.” Then 
the pea-soup fog of shame descends again, 
and Poet Spender plods sadly on, carrying 
his backbone like a broken reed. 


Before Stalingrad 


THe Worto's Last Corner (295 pp.J— 
Theodor Plievier—Appleton-Century- 


Crofts ($3). 


In Stalingrad (Time, Nov. 1, 1948), 
Theodor Plievier, German novelist, wrote 
what still remains the most powerful nov- 
el of World War II. Leaning on that fact, 
his U.S. publishers have now issued an 
“adaptation” of two earlier Plievier nov- 
els written in the ’30s, and called it The 
World’s Last Corner. The stories, clumsily 
adapted, add nothing to the reputation of 
the man who wrote Stalingrad, but they 
have several lively moments, and show 
something of what Plievier was up to be- 
fore the Wehrmacht rolled into Russia. 

Actually, The World’s Last Corner is a 
picaresque novel with the juice squeezed 
out. The traditional picaresque offers a 
rogue-hero merrily breaking social con- 
ventions to rise from squalor to respec- 
tability; Plievier's hero, Wenzel, is more 
victim than rogue—a seafaring, 20th Cen- 
tury Everyman who breaks the laws of 
society only because he wants to eat. 

When Wenzel jumps ship at the South 
American port of Caleta Colosal, he feels 
he has reached the world’s dead end. It 
suits him well enough; through hard work 
and corner-cutting, he is soon the owner 
of a small fishery. But his business and his 
hopes go smash when he runs head-on into 
the big Nitra mining company, which 
bosses the country. Wenzel has to leave 
Caleta Colosal because he has persuaded 
the Nitra workers to strike for 10 pesos 
more a day. But, like Hemingway's hero in 
For Whom the Bell Tolls, he has learned a 
lesson in human solidarity: “No one can 
celebrate a feast day by himself.” 

Part Two of Plievier’s story picks up 
Wenzel, again flat broke, in another South 
American port. He wanders into the wa- 
terfront dive run by Milly, a “shark” who 
helps shanghai drunken sailors into freight- 
er crews. Wenzel’s young face and smooth 
muscles soften Milly’s heart; as she liq- 
uors up a crew for a wretched guano ship, 
she decides to save him for herself. But 
Wenzel refuses the favor and takes his 
place with his tricked and sodden buddies. 

The best things in The World’s Last 
Corner are incidental: scenes of illegal 
night fishing with dynamite, a Sunday 
dinner at the Caleta Colosal Hotel, the 
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Cummins Custom-built Diesels 
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Best buy in power is the 
engine that’s built best 


Cummins Diesels have an outstanding record and 
reputation in a wide range of Diesel applications. 
And here’s one reason! 

Rugged, lightweight, high-speed Cummins Diesels 
perform better because they’re built better, under 
strictest quality control methods. Moreover, each 
engine is actually built twice! After initial assembly, 
each engine is run in on the test block. Then it is 
torn down and carefully re-inspected — and after 
that it is re-assembled and tested again. 


Such extra care in precision building ...Cummins 
exclusive fuel system ... reliable world-wide service 
and parts organization... enable Cummins users to 
get peak performance . . . less ““down-time”’ and more 
rugged, dependable power. 

Better contact your Cummins dealer. He has more 
facts to show you about making more profits, 


Diesel power by 
CUMMINS 


K REG. U.6, PAT. OFF, 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC.» COLUMBUS, IND. 


EXPORT: CUMMINS DIESEL EXPORT CORPORATION 
Columbus, Indiana, U. S. A. * Cable: Cumdiex 
Lightweight High-speed Diesel Engines (50-550 hp) for: 
On-highwoy trucks « off-highway trucks « buses « tractors « eorth- 
movers « shovels « cranes « industrial locomotives « air compressors 
logging yorders and loaders « drilling rigs « centrifugel pumps 
generator sets and power units « work boats and pleasure croft. 
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IN CHICAGO 


RETAIL FOOD MERCHANTS, 
FULLY AWARE OF THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS’ 
POWERFUL HOME INFLUENCE 
AND WOMEN READERSHIP 


Year After Year... 


IN THE DAILY NEWS THAN 
IN ANY OTHER CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPER... MORNING... 
EVENING... OR SUNDAY 


In the first 2 mont 
He the ieee’ . 
Y NEWS publi 

332,512 lines ¥ ee 
RETAIL GROCERY 
ADVERTISING, This was 
122,887 MORE LINES 
than ran in any other 
Chicago newspaper , 





CHICAGO 
‘DAILY NEWS 


For 76 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: CHICAGO 
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all-night “party” from which Milly gets 
her crew. As a story of sailors on the 
beach, the book is entirely convincing, but 
as the social parable for which Plievier 
was ing it does not come off. Hero 
Wenzel is simply too dull for the conclu- 
sions Plievier puts in his mouth. 





Pippins & Sea Power 


Proup New Fiacs (493 pp.)—F. van 
Wyck Mason—Lippincott ($3). 


“YESTERDAY OFF FORTRESS MONROE IN 
VIRGINIA,” the telegram read, “THE C.s.S. 
RAM MERRIMAC FOUGHT AND SANK THE 
U.S.S. STEAM FRIGATE CONGRESS, FIFTY 
cuNs ... Gripped by overwhelming sat- 
isfaction and emotion, Sam caught Kitty 
Pingree’s softly firm body and 
kissed her hard on her warm, coral-tinted 
mouth. 

“*At last!’ he cried, swinging her about 
in a wild, capering dance. ‘At last the 
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Wide World 


NovEList MASON 
A shotgun wedding of history and sex. 


Confederacy understands the meaning and 
taste of sea power. Just think! Now all 
Chesapeake Bay lies open to us. . . Why, 
within a few days we'll be throwing nine- 
inch shells into Abe Lincoln’s lap!’” 

Barrel A-Rolling. The shotgun wedding 
of history and sex has produced enough 
incongruities in U.S, fiction to fill a liter- 
ary museum of horrors. This one comes 
from Proud New Flags, the latest histori- 
cal novel by F. (for Francis) van Wyck 
Mason.* His tetralogy on the Revolu- 
tionary War at sea has sold over 1,000,000 
copies in all editions. With his new tetral- 
ogy on the Civil War at sea, Mason ought 
to do as well or better. 

For Mason’s novels are wonderful fun 
to read, despite a disinterest in the fine 


* Also the highly successful concocter of 17 
Major-North-of-G-2 stories (The Bucharest Bal- 
lerina Murders, The Saigon Singer, Dardanelles 
Derelict). 
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COMPRESSOR 


HOUSING 


ivelenomoctily (meld 
one of the many things 
in which we excel. 
Consult us for fine 
forgings, stampings and 
hand tools at low cost. 
The 


Bingham-Herbrand 


Corporation 


Toledo 6, Ohio | RH Fremont 2, Ohio 


Subsidiary, The Billings & Spencer Co. Hartlord 1, Cons. 











in warm air heating 


more 
families 
buy 
LENNOX 


The Lennox Furnace 
Company— World's 
Largest Manufacturers 
and Engincers of Warm 
Air Heating Systema. 


FOR DEALER, SEE YOUR CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY@ 
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Some day... to far-distant lands 


... bow “Your Unseen Friend” helps make dreams of faster planes come true 


As yet ten-year-old Tod has never been 
far from home...on his own. 


“No farther than a whoop 'n’ a holler,” 
he says wistfully. 


“But some day,” this fifth-grade Marco 
Polo promises himself dreamily, “—some 
day, I'm gonna take off. 


“T'll fly to Brazil, to London, to the 
Congo, to New Zealand ... everywhere. 


“And I'll fly there fast—faster than fast 
—in a jet air liner.” 


Happy landings, Tod. You're dreaming 
in the right direction—the direction INCO 
researchers took when it was first hoped 
jet engines could be made a practical 
reality. 


Then the right metal for jet engines 
just didn’t exist. There was no metal that 
would hold its strength, hour after hour, 
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despite white hot blasts ... despite terrific 
stresses. 


Today, there are several such metals— 
high temperature alloys of many types, all 
containing Nickel—and two of them are 
Nimonic 80® and Inconel “X"®. 


These two are products of INCO 
research. Both were developed after 
years of exhaustive search, after experi- 
ments with hundreds of alloys. 


For all its importance, you don't see 
the Nickel in a jet engine. Nor in a wrist 
watch, or a thermostat. You don’t see it 
because it’s intermixed with other metals 
to give special and useful properties. 


Nor do you see the years of preparation 
or the resources which INCO mobilizes 
to mine and raise millions of tons of ore 
each year from the earth's depths. You 
may not see the intricate processes above 
ground or the skilled men that help to 
wrest the Nickel from the ores. All this 





Within recent years, INCO research men have developed 
two tough metals that help make jee engines practical— 
Nimonic 80 and Inconel “X"’. Both are alloys of Nickel. 


you may not see but you can see where 
Nickel contributes to a better everyday 
life and to defense when needed. Nickel 
is truly “Your Unseen Friend.” 












Know more about “Your 
Unseen Friend” — more about 
Nickel’s discovery, how it's made 
available, bow it's used to make 
things easier and better for you. 
Read “The Romance of Nickel” 
—well-illustrated, interesting, 
informative. For your free 

copy, write International Nickel 
Company, Dept. 170a, New York 5, N.Y: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM ,. OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


... Your Unseen Friend 
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makes a better lure of any letter 


Your letters typed on crisp Atlantic 
Bond have distinction — that bright 
and tru-white contrast that clearly 
commands readership. 

For here is a paper that is clean, 
brisk, and businesslike; a paper that 


assures attention; invites readership. 

Specify genuinely watermarked 
Atlantic Bond in White, Cream or in 
any of twelve delightful colors — 
made with genuine Purocell® pulp — 
your guarantee of a fine paper. 


EASTERN CORPORATION + BANGOR, MAINE 





Velvet, £) 


VELVET 
PENCILS 





THE FINEST OFFICE PENCIL YOU CAN 
BUY! SMOOTH, STRONG, ECONOMICAL 


ier ff ¢ 
ped / FREE—write on company let- 
states) y terhead for 30-day, Velvet- 


Smooth Test Kit —and com- 
pare! 
SEE YOUR LOCAL STATIONER 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
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With on unbelievably low capital invest- 
ment, scores of firms operate their own 
precision grinding departments, equip- 
ped with Dumore tool-post grinders 
mounted on used machine bases. 


They handle internal and external cylin- 
drical, plus form and surface grinding 
— ore able to compete successfully 
against expensively tooled rivals. 


Ask for Dumore Tool Catalog. It 
shows set-ups, work samples, de- 
partment layouts in user firms. 


The DUMORE Company 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Tool-post grinders @ Flexible-shaft tools 
Handgrinders @ Home workshop tools 
High-speed drilling equipment 

















points of human character, and even de- 
spite his high-spirited approach to the 
English language—which he seems to re- 
gard as a lariat for the roping of great 
strong verbs, soft lovely nouns, and even 
helpless little prepositions. Nevertheless, 
Author Mason can keep a story rolling 
like a navvy with a barrel, and that one 
perilous, amazing skill makes it hard to 
ignore what's happening. 

Belles A-Ringing. This is what hap- 
pens: a few days before a Union fleet is 
scuttled at Norfolk, the beauteous Mrs. 
Irad Seymour is taken prize on a Chip- 
pendale couch by her dashing brother-in- 
law Sam Seymour. Sam promptly dashes 
south to catch the cruiser Sumter as she 
runs the Union blockade off New Orleans, 
Set ashore at Cienfuegos, Cuba, he plays 
the big game against a Yankee consul and 
the little game with a local pippin named 
Coralita. 

Then on to Richmond with Sam to 
watch the struggles of the young Confed- 
erate government and the death agonies of 
his illegitimate son and his brother in a 
carriage accident. Next, back to New Or- 
leans, where he sets all the belles a-ring- 
ing. A lustrous Creole named Louise Cot- 
tier strikes just the right note for Sam, 
and as the Union fleet captures New Or- 
leans, Sam seizes her “cruelly close” and 
declaims in the teeth of Confederate de- 
feat: “Come then, my dear. So long as 
there remain women like you to sustain 
our Cause, we can never falter.” 


The Writer as Victim 


SHerwoop ANoerson (271 
ving Howe—Sloane ($3.50). 

SHEerwoopo ANberRSON, His Lire AND 
Work (360 pp.}—James Schevil/—Uni- 
versity of Denver ($4). 


pp.)—Ir- 


Like most serious writers, Sherwood 
Anderson spent a lot of time and words 
trying to explain himself to other people 
and to himself. Like most such efforts, the 
results were imperfect. In Tar, A Story 
Teller’s Story and Memoirs, he fumbled 
earnestly to understand what made him 
tick as boy, man, husband (four times), 
peripatetic adman and writer. 

He became preoccupied with the prob- 
lem of himself even in his letters: “This I 
do know—that the only thing that saves 
me from being a plain son-of-a-bitch is 
that I am as much as any man that ever 
lived—an artist . . . It may all come to 
nothing. Everything I have done or may 
do may be forgotten in two generations.” 

Mixture in the Grain. In the ten years 
since Anderson’s death, most of what he 
wrote has indeed been forgotten. But 
Winesburg, Ohio and a few splendid short 
stories (e.g., The Egg, Death in the 
Woods, I’m a Fool, I Want to Know 
Why) have given him a niche in U.S. 
writing that is peculiarly his own. Good 
or bad, his stuff was in the genuine Amer- 
ican grain. Yet in the final summing up, 
Anderson wrote and lived uncertainly. Of 
his 24 books, only Winesburg, with its 
sadly luminous glances at small-town 
loneliness, had the impact that comes 
from a writer who has something to say 
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HEY BOTH take a terrific beating—the combat 

plane in action, and the toy in the hands of a 
healthy, active child. If you’ve had any experience 
with children, or war planes, you know how true 
this is. 

It takes the special skills of the Industrial Finishes 
Specialists to devise finishes for toys that will take 
the daily pounding and mistreatment children give 
them. And it takes even more specialized finishes to 
protect our combat planes from the rigors of active 
service. 

Wind, rain, salt water, sun and dust at high speeds, 
all join forces to attack the finish of a military plane. 
The finish has to be—and is—tough enough to with- 
stand the attack. 


Look at the finish whenever you buy toys, furni- 
ture, appliances, automobiles or any hard-to-replace 
items for the home. For the finish usually means the 
difference between a short life and a long one. 


Toy plane or real thing — 
it’s a fight to the finish! 


For manufacturers only: Are your pro- 
duction lines rolling for defense or for civil- 
ian markets? In either event, it pays to 
consult an Industrial Finishes Specialist. 
He’s the technically trained, sales and pro- 
duction-minded representative of your In- 
dustrial Finishes supplier. He can help you 


solve production, costs and sales problems. 
Remember ... more and more of your cus- 
tomers start buying with the finish in mind! 





The petter the finish Hi. — — 
; the better the buy 


© 1951, NATIONAL PAINT, VARNISH AND LACQUER ASSOCIATION, INC., WASHINGTON 5, D. C, 
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and knows how to say it. His novels were 
badly constructed and sloppily written, | 

his verse crude and graceless, the autobio- } 
graphical writings an exasperating mixture | } 


“No Danger Here” 
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at the same time, a wanderer and a family = Cleveland 
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“Producing high-octane fuels is 
a touchy business and, believe 
me, we are really producing for 
the defense effort. That’s why 
this Westinghouse Explosion- 
Proof Water Cooler is so im- 
portant, gives us plenty of cool 
drinking water, yet is perfectly 
safe anywhere in the refinery.” 


POA Westinghouse 


Explosion-Proof, Heavy-Duty 


WATER COOLERS SHERWOOD ANDERSON 





BISQUIT 


Cognac 





' e cie 
Where the atmosphere contains in- Why blame U.S. society? 
flammable and explosive mixtures of be . - —s 
air and vapors or gases . . . you | U.S. as a nation. Writes Critic Howe: 
need Westinghouse Coolers with these | “Anderson’s career must seem a dramatic 


exclusive features: instance of a gifted writer impoverished 
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5-YEAR GUARANTEE on the Hermetically- ographer Schevill: “What was there in | 


Sealed System, American life that prevented the artist’s 
SPACE SAVING. ..no model takes over 14 growth to maturity?” 
UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES LISTING for Hoots & Circumstance. Blaming U.S. 
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hazardous locations. ? 





BUILT RIGHT ... PRICED RIGHT ... AMAZING- come an occupational cliché with U.S. 
LY FREE FROM SERVICE. critics. Why the blame is justified is never 
Westinghouse and only Westinghouse made quite clear, From the information 


has them all. See the “blue chip™ line 
of the industry at your Westinghouse 
Supplier's now. 


dug up by Howe and Schevill, it is obvi- 
ous that Anderson was an unstable egotist 
whose uncertainties in life and in writing 
would likely have pursued him in any 
society. He was always short of money, 


2 
you CAN BE SURE..1F ITS but writers were deploring that condition 


before Columbus set sail. 


Westinghouse It is true that the U.S. is full of busy : < 
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Writer X gets his cakes & ale or not. It is 
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erratic behavior. 


Without Regrets 
A Kine's Story (435 pp.}—The Mem- 


oirs of the Duke of Windsor—Putnam 
($4.50). 

The Duke of Windsor long obeyed “the 
rule of reticence that binds kings and 
princes in a constitutional society.” But 
after years of widespread “error and sup- 
position” about his eleven-month reign 
and abdication, he decided to forget his 
royal reticence, write down his own ac- 
count of just what happened. 

Three times longer than the serial ver- 
sion that appeared in Lire in 1947 and 
1950,* A King’s Story covers the same 
ground in more detail. It begins on June 
23, 1894 at White Lodge, Surrey, where 
his royal father, later George V, recorded 
in his diary: “A sweet little boy was born 
and weighed 8 lb.” It ends 42 years later 
when the Duke of Windsor, briefly Ed- 
ward VIII, boarded H.M.S. Fury to leave 
England and his throne to marry Wallis 
Warfield Simpson. The duke tells his story 
with simple sincerity. 

Preposterous Beetle. In describing the 
British royal family with its galaxy of 
relatives and retainers, he shows himself 
a shrewd and sympathetic observer. Al- 
though his bon vivant grandfather, Ed- 
ward VII, was obviously closer to his 
ideal, he treats his strait-laced father with 
filial forbearance. “It would not be cor- 
rect to say that he rejected the twentieth 
century. It was only that he was deter- 
mined to resist as much of it as he could.” 

He is less forbearing with the men who 
forced him to give up the throne. Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin emerges from 
A King’s Story half Machiavelli, half 
clown who “hummed intermittently to 
himself, cracked and snapped his fingers 
in his peculiar fashion, and puffed con- 
tentedly on his pipe,” drove a “preposter- 
ous little beetle of a motorcar.” For the 
Most Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the duke has still 
less use. The archbishop had an “over- 
anxiety to please,” was “more interested 
in the pursuit of prestige and power than 
the abstractions of the human soul.” 

Hackneyed Image. Of the violent pub- 
lic reaction to his romance with Mrs. 
Simpson he writes bitterly: “The press 
creates; the press destroys. All my life I 
had been the passive clay that it had en- 
thusiastically worked into the hackneyed 
image of a Prince Charming. Now it had 
whirled around and was bent upon demol- 
ishing the natural man who had been there 
all the time.” But he can also be whimsi- 
cally philosophical. “In the clash that... . 
followed, some professed to see the work- 
ings of fate. But the fault lay not in my 
stars but in my genes.” 

Although the duke still patently doubts 
the political “necessity” that forced him 
off the throne, he nowhere implies regret. 
“So far as I was concerned, love had tri- 
umphed over the exigencies of politics.” 


* Lire’s Charles J. V. Murphy, who collabo- 
rated on the serial version, also helped with the 
book. 
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Sutentty, but ruthlessly (even 
as you are reading this) rust is 
gnawing away at machines, tanks, 
fences, pipes, fire escapes, 
metal sash, stacks — every rust- 
able metal—inside and outdoors! 


To protect your investment —to 
keep every possible pound of 
new steel for the defense pro- 
gram—to make all rustable metal 
surfaces last longer—adopt rust 
control with RUST-OLEUM as 
an important part of your main- 
tenance program. 


RUST-OLEUM stops rust! Its 
tough, pliable, rust-resisting film 
gives excellent protection that 
prevents rust losses under 
many difficult rust-producing 
conditions. 


RUST-OLEUM 


2482 Ookton Stre 


Beautifies / 





RUST-OLEUM can be applied 
even over rusted surfaces. It is 
not necessary to remove all the 
rust. Just use wire brush and shaip 
scraper to remove rust scale and 
loose rust. Economical and easy 
to use because no sand blasting 
or chemical pre-cleaning is 
required. 


RUST-OLEUM can be obtained 
promptly from Industrial Distrib- 
utors’ stocks in principal cities 
of the United States and Canada. 
Anticipate your needs and order 
now! For complete catalog see 
Sweet's, which also lists your 
nearest source of supply, or write 
on your company’s letterhead 
for full information. 


CORPORATION 


et, Evanston, Illinois 


"Rigid Economy, Mon!” 


RUST-OLEUM 


@ 
Available in many 


COLORS, 


aluminum and white | 
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"It lends character to any letterhead” 


Here are four reasons your printer might give you for 
putting your letterhead on Hammermill Bond 


1. Wt lends impressive dignity to business 
messages. That’s true because bothprinted 
headings and typing stand out with added 
clarity on Hammermill Bond’s bright, 
pure shade of white. 

2. The firm, smooth Hammermill Bond 
working surface enables typists to do 
neater, faster work. 


3. Hammermill Bond takes clean, neat 
erasures. There is no time wasted in re- 
typing a letter—just because of one or 
two little mistakes. 

4. And, Hammermill Bond has plenty 
of the crisp snap and crackle that attracts 
favorable attention and invites reading 
for business messages, 





You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers 
wherever you see this shield on a print shop window. 
Let it be your assurance of quality printing. 





Hammermill Paper Company, 1453 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 
Please send me—FREE—the Working Kit of HAMMERMILL Bonp. 
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( Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead.) 






LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IT 1S HAMMERMILU'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 

















MISCELLANY 


The Inner Man. In St. Louis, caught 
in the act of robbing a delicatessen, 35- 
year-old Jack Macy explained what had 
led him to it: in the Army he had devel- 
oped a taste for baked beans. 





Be It Ever So Humble . . . In Sacra- 
mento, Mr. & Mrs. L. B. Willsey read an 
advertisement describing the kind of 
house they wanted to buy, called the 
agent, learned the house was their own, 
which they had told him to put on the 
market a month before. 


By Any Other Name. In Alkmaar, The 
Netherlands, a man wanted by the cops 
was finally found when he registered at a 
hotel under the name of another fugitive. 


Know Thyself. In Liberty, Mo., the 
Rev. W. C. Link Jr. sat down to listen to 
a recording of one of his church services, 
awoke just as the choir was singing the 
closing hymn. 


Base of Operations. In Vienna, Ga., 
officials at the county jail discovered that 
Inmate Marvin Daniels, 13, had been 
sneaking out at night through a ventila- 
tor, pilfering candy, food, cigarettes from 
nearby filling stations. 


Word to the Wise. In Tacoma, Wash., 
Judge Hugh Rosselini found a note stuck 
under his windshield wiper: “Young man, 
if you don’t watch your step in the way 
you park your car, not only will your car 
be impounded but so will you. . . Judge 
W. A, Richmond.” 


Broken Spirit. In Milwaukee, at the 
annual convention of the Associated Spir- 
itualist Churches of Wisconsin, Medium 
Maude Kline regretfully informed a pa- 
tron that she was unable to establish com- 
munication with his departed friend be- 
cause the words came through “in very 
broken English.” 


Visitor's Day. In Walla Walla, Wash., 
visiting a friend at the state penitentiary, 
Roy Weldon was recognized, arrested on 
a month-old larceny charge. 


Breaking Point. In Laguna Beach, 
Calif., Window Washer Edward Bucker 
explained to authorities why he had 
smashed three window panes: “You can 
wash just so many windows; then some- 
thing seems to snap.” 


Social Note. In North East, Pa., the 
Breeze announced that “Dick Campbell, 
son of Mr. & Mrs. C. J. Campbell, has ac- 
cepted a position as private in the U.S. 
Army.” 


Philanthropist. In Gainesville, Mo., 
Homer Reynolds explained why for ten 
years he had bought fishing and driving 
licenses, although he neither fished nor 
drove a car: “I feel the money has gone 
to a good cause.” 
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Lick-Tock...Tich-Tock... IT WAS WORTH THE WAIT! 
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THE CHIEF THINGS to consider in a whiskey are just two. There’s the whis- 
key you begin with. There’s the time you let it age. Old Charter goes into the 
barrel, we believe, the noblest whiskey ever distilled. Then, for long and quiet 
years Time does what Time alone can do for whiskey... ripens its silky flavor, 
mellows its body, enriches its bouquet. Then and only then Old Charter is ready 
to show you hou fine a Bourbon whiskey can really get to be! 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY «THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD +86 PROOF» BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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OLD CHARTER 


KENTUCKY'S FINEST 
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Yes sir, everybody knows 
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is delicious and refreshing. 





